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No10 Squadron’s VC10s 
Canberra for America 

"William Tell 1980” 

| Berlin-Schonefeld airport 


GET OFF THE GROUND WITH 
PFA 


PFA enables you to build your own. 
PFA actively promotes group flying 
PFA fights for freedom for light flying 


PFA the organisation for real flying people 


KEEP FLYING ALIVE, JOIN TODAY 


Phone or Write 


PFA Box 2 


Terminal Building, Shoreham 


Ab r Airport, Shoreham by Sea, 


Sussex Tel: 07917 61616 


airextra 
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extra 
Pictorial coverage of all 


subjects connected NG 
with aviation — latest 
warplanes are 
illustrated in action or 
on exercises, new civil 
airliners and business 
jets are featured, as are 
preserved aircraft and 
air shows. 

Quarterly on 12th May, 
Aug, Nov, Feb 75p 
Subscription £3.50 
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ON SALE 12th FEBRUARY 
featuring ‘AIRSHOW 80’ 
a pictorial review of aviation 
activity in 1980 


Available through newsagents or direct from the 


PTA Ay Ma! Die, Dept Terminal House, Shepperton 


MAIL ORDER 


CIAL OFFER! 


LIMITED QUANTITIES — EX-DISPLAY STOCK 
B-29 Superfortress at War 
David Anderton 
114x84" 176pp Fully illus 
P-40 Hawks at War 
J. Ethell & J. Christy 
114"x8}" 160pp Fully illus 
P-38 Lightning at War 
J. Ethell & J. Christy 
114"x8}" 160pp Fully illus 
P-47 Thunderbolt at War 
William Hess 
114"x84" 160pp Fully illus 
Avenger at War 
B. Tillman 
114"x8}" 128pp Fully illus 
A-20 Boston at War 
William Hess 
114” x84" 160pp Fully illus £7.95 


ANY TWO FOR £9.00 


Offer only applicable to orders placed with the 
Mail Order Dept 


Terminal House, 
NE Shepperton TW17 BAS 
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Hotel -a 


The Green, Broadway, Worcs 
Telephone: Broadway 852401 
Owned and managed by the lan Allan Group 


and hospitality can be enjoyed in clean, 
relaxing, historic surroundings within easy reach 
of main centres. 

All rooms with private bath, radio, telephone and 
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Full colour lithos (174” x 114") from thé 
original paintings of Dugald Cameron. 
Recent additions to the series include 
Harriers (1 & 4 Sans) Jaguars (6 & 20 
Sans) Phantom (19 Sqn) Canberra (7 Sqn) 
Swordfish Hunter (79 Sqn) CF 101 
Voodoo, CF 104 Starfighter. 

Tornado and Sea Harrier due soon £1.50 
each in postal tube. 
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222 Nether Auldhouse Road 
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International Air Tattoo 


27th-28th June 
Newbury, Berks. 


The world’s major air show 
of 1981 featuring:— 


* Sea Search ‘81, the world’s first ever 
maritime patrol and search and rescue meet. 
* 7 hour flying displays each day, including air- 
craft from the UK, Europe, and the rest of the 
world. 
The world's top air display pilots and the 
finest aerobatic teams competing for the 
premier military air show trophies. 
Over 100 aircraft in the year's biggest static 
display of military aircraft. 
Twice daily displays by military bands, motor 
cycle teams, gymnastics, and other attrac- 
tions. 
Extensive ground exhibition and trade show, 
plus a fairground. 


In aid of 
The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 


BOOK NOW SAVE MONEY 


ADMISSION CHARGES ON THE DAY 
Adult £4 Children (8-14 years) £1 
Children (under 8 years) free accompanied by adult 


IN ADVANCE 
Adult £3.50 Child (8-14 years) 75p 
Special rates apply for orders of 50 or more. 
CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS 5 JUNE 1981 


I wish to support the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund by advance 
purchase of tickets for the International Air Tattoo 81 to be held at 
RAF Greenham Common, Newbury, Berks on Saturday and Sunday 
27th and 28th June 1981. Tickets are valid for either day but admit 
only on one day and are not refundable. 


PLEASE SEND ME: 


Number of Total 
Tickets Cost 


£4.00 Adult 
Tickets at £3.50 


eer er 
£1.00 8-14 years old Pee FETA 


Tickets at 75p 
I have enclosed money order /cheque for £ payable 


to RAF Benevolent Fund and a SELF ADDRESSED STAMPED 
ENVELOPE for reply. 


Address: .... 


(Please print or type) 
POST TO: ADVANCE BOOKING MANAGER, 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TATTOO 81, 
PO BOX 12, WOKING, SURREY GU21 3HR 
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Cover: The graceful lines of the VC10 are 
evident in this May 1979 view of XV104 
of No 10 Squadron RAF; note the black 
radome and anti-glare panel that have 
subsequently been repainted to blend in 
with the rest of the livery. The wartime 
role and peacetime tasks of the RAF 
Brize Norton-based Strategic transport 
Squadron form the subject of a feature 
on pages 126-132 this issue. 

Photo: MoD 


Frontispiece: Cannon barrage from the 
sky — the two-seat McDonnell Douglas 
F-15 Strike Eagle, 71-0291, delivers 
30mm cannon fire on a range i 
Wisconsin. The General Electric cannon 
is mounted in a centreline pod under the 
aircraft. The industry-funded Strike 
Eagle programme is designed to 
demonstrate the F-15's suitability for 
long-range, all-weather interd 
tasks, in addition to its established air- 
superiority mission. 

Photo: McDonnell Douglas 


Right: The flight test phase of 

r's Transonic Wing (TST) 
experimental programme began on 

12 December 1980 at Oberpfaffenhofen, 
West Germany with the successful first 
ight of the converted Alpha Jet A1 
technology demonstrator. The 
programme is designed to study the 
aerodynamic and flight characteristics of 
the unusual TST wing design — the 
transonic profile has a large leading- 
edge radius, a relatively flat curvature on 
the wing’s upper surface in the leading- 
edge profile area and a more pronounced 
curvature in the trailing-edge profile 
area. The transonic wing could be 
troduced on future civil or military 
aircraft operating at subsonic speeds; 
the features of the new wing are 
designed to confer a higher cruise speed, 
greater lift/payload improvements, and 
— with a thicker profile — a 
correspondingly lower structural weight 
and an enhanced fuel capacity. 

Photo: Dornier GmbH 
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a extra 


Annual subscription rates: AIRCRAFT 
ILLUSTRATED: Home or Overseas (excluding 
North America £7.00 (post incl), AIR EXTRA 
(published quarterly) Home or Overseas 
£3.50 (post incl). Payments should be made 
by direct transfer to our Post Office Giro 
account No 302 4156, or by equivalent local 
currency cheque. A// correspondence 
regarding subscriptions should be addressed 
to the Subscriptions Department of lan Allan 
Ltd and the envelope clearly marked ‘SUBS 
North American readers can book 
subscriptions with Sky Books International 
Inc, 48 East 50th Street, New York NY 
10022, USA, and the following rates apply: 
AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED $20.25, AIR 
EXTRA $8.50. 


The Editor is pleased to receive contributions 


in the form of articles, letters and 
photographs. Items accepted will be retained 
and paid for at standard rates on publication; 
those he is unable to use can only be 
returned if they are accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope, otherwise they 
will be filed for possible future use. 

Material, either commissioned or freely 
submitted, is provided at the contributor's 
own risk and lan Allan Ltd cannot be held 
responsible for loss or damage. 


Paul Humphreys 


‘MATTER FROM which thing is made,’ it 
reads in your man’s Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. ‘Elements, stuff, fabric’, it con- 
tinues. You, dear readers, will have 
grasped instantly to which word these 
definitions relate, and therefore will be one 
jump ahead of the others who are groping 
through the etymological jungle in search 
of enlightenment. And much good may it 
do you for, by now, all will recognise the 
erratic approach of your correspondent 
down the glidepath to the threshold of the 
Airscan column. 

‘Material’; there — we've said it. With 
only a touch of rudder and a gentle flare 
out, we've all arrived at the same point in 
the English language. The stuff of which 
they make flying machines seems to have 
run the gamut of possibilities during the 
past 81 years, and there are a number of 
people still around who have seen them all. 

From the linen and gold-beater’s skin 
balloons with their hempen cordage and 
woven osier baskets, right up to the all 
composite material airframe of the new 
Learfan business aircraft. Between these 
two material extremes comes the spruce, 
linen and steel wires of the first two-and- 
half-decades of manned flight, the light 
alloy airframes which paved the way for 
titanium and chemically etched steels to 
the ceramics and aromatic polyamides. 

While metallic materials have held sway 
for the majority of this period, great 
advances are being made in non-metallic 
substances which have the advantage of 
high strength allied to low weight. The dis- 
advantages such as moisture uptake and 
degradation by solar ultraviolet radiation, 
are but two which are being overcome in 
the laboratories and on the test benches. 

Composite materials have been used for 
components in aircraft manufacture for 
many years but their use in the constfuc 
tion of main airframe sub-assemblies — as 
in the revolutionary Learfan design — is 
unique. If current plans and tests are 
realised, even the propeller will have blades 
of advanced section and of composite 
materials. 

But one swallow does not make a 
summer, and although one such bird has 
arrived on the scene, it will be many 
summers before this type of construction is 
generally accepted and adopted by the 
world’s aircraft and accessory 
manufacturers. 

And while we’re on the matter of 
materials, the Learfan makes an interesting 
comparison with the Goodyear Aircraft 
Corps Inflatoplane which got itself into the 
air during the 1950s. This unusual aero- 
plane was a small pneumatic two-seater 
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which could be blown-up or rather, 
inflated as its name implies. As a military 
project it was designed to be packed into a 
small container — or containers — and 
air dropped to troops in a forward battle 
area who would, thereby, be able to use it 
for aerial reconnaissance duties or as a 
spotting aircraft for artillery. The fuselage 
was built partly of plywood panels and 
rubberised fabric, the wings and tail of a 
similar fabric and the whole thing, when 
pumped up and in an aeroplane-like 
posture, was powered by a little two 
cylinder two-stoke engine carried above 
the wing on a steel-tube mounting. 

But like so many innovative US aircraft 
designs of that particular decade its attrac 
tion was more in its novelty than its 
practicability, and its development moved 
no further than a few prototypes. 


Solar power 

The COD defines ‘innovative’ as "bringing 
in novelties’ and in the 1980s the US is still 
at it, introducing things the like of which 
have not been seen before. Two innova- 
tions in the field of aviation are the Solar 
Challenger and a short take-off and 
vertical landing aircraft. The Challenger, 
which weighs in at 175lb, owes much to 
the design of the Gossamer Condor man 
powered aircraft which plugged its way 
successfully across the English Channel. 
But this new aerodyne is not for the heads- 
down brigade. In place of the perspiring 
pedallist some 15,000 solar cells on the 
wing mop up every passing sunbeam to 
generate enough ‘electrickery’ to turn the 
Challenger’s prop at 300rpm and get it 
into the air. But first catch your sunbeam, 
Sunbeam. Ay, there’s the rub. ‘This is your 
captain speaking. Due to the lack of 
sunshine our arrival time at Manchester 
will be delayed by’ — whoosh, bang, 
crumple, crumple. 

But in spite of all this there's a plot afoot 
to fly Solar Challenger between Paris and 
London at the time of this year’s Air Show 
in Gay Paree. May the sun shine on these 
endeavours. 

The STOVL aircraft, mentioned above, 
is the latest US move to get an effective 
aeroplane which can operate from com- 
paratively small ships. Now, they could 
have the Harrier — or AV-8B — which is 
a proven type, but it seems to me that the 


STOVL aeroplane is taking a very 
complex route to meet the need. For 
example, its a tail-sitter which would 
alight on its parent carrier by adopting a 
vertical position then descending slowly 
until a nose-mounted hook engages in a 
cable, or cables, attached to a vertically 
mounted platform on the vessel's side. 
Once hooked on to this the whole plat 
form, aeroplane and all, would be tilted to 
a horizontal position. 

This looks fine in the drawings but, 
despite the claims of test pilots who have 
some experience of flying tail-sitters, 
putting an aircraft in a vertical position is 
against nature — and gravity. There’s just 
got to be an easier way of doing things. 
We're back to the Harrier again. 


Four decades ago 


As readers of this column will know, your 
correspondent is not one for looking 
unduly over the shoulder, but this year of 
1981 will see two unique anniversaries in 
the annals of aviation. In May no less than 
40 years will have passed since the Gloster 
E28/39, the first Allied jet aircraft, got air- 
borne for the first time. In September it will 
be just half-a-century since Great Britain 
with the Supermarine S6B, laid permanent 
claim to the Schneider Trophy with the last 
of three consecutive victories in the con- 
tests — which promptly ended. 

Both these aeroplanes like the Learfan, 
Inflatoplane, Solar Challenger and the 
STOVL type, were unique and unmistak- 
able. Both happily, have been preserved in 
public places where we may gather, at the 
appropriate time, to honour them, their 
achievements and the men and women 
who created these engineering 
masterpieces. 

One wonders whether, in 2030, there 
will be pilgrimages to see the Solar 
Challenger. One wonders, even more, 
whether in 1981 there will be pilgrimages 
to see either the E28/39 or the S6B. Time 
alone will tell. 


Below: Talking of innovative designs .. . 
your correspondent recently received 
details from Lockheed on this VTOL 
aircraft which ‘could proliferate by the 
21st Century’. Lockheed believes that 
VTOL aircraft could play a major role in 
short-haul city centre-to-city centre 
transport. Photo: Lockheed 


MBB/VFW merger decided 


A plan for the merger of two of West Ger- 
many’s largest aerospace companies, MBB 
and VFW, was agreed in late-December 
1980. The merger follows the severing of 
VFW’s former connections with the Dutch 
company, Fokker, and is designed to con- 
solidate the competitive position and 
structure of the Federal German aerospace 
industry. Integration of the MBB and 
VFW interests will result eventually in an 
organisation with six operating divisions, 
each responsible for specific products. The 
Military Aircraft, Defence Systems, and 
Helicopter and Transport Systems Div- 
isions will be headquartered at Ottobrun; 
the Space and Marine Engineering Div- 
isions at Bremen; and the Transport Air- 
craft Division at Hamburg. 


Farnborough International 82 

The Council of The Society of British 
Aerospace Companies has confirmed that 
the fifth fully international Farnborough 
Exhibition and Flying Display will take 
place between 5-12 September 1982. This 
will be the 25th Show presented on the 
now traditional site at Farnborough, Hants 
and it will also mark the 50th anniversary 
of the first SBAC (then The Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors) exhibition to 
include a flying display — that at Hendon 
on 27 June 1932. 


Bristow orders Super Pumas 


The Bristow Helicopter Group has placed 
an order with Aerospatiale for 35 
AS 332L stretched Super Puma 
helicopters, the version of the aircraft 
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known as the ‘Super Tiger’. The order, 
including spare parts and equipment, is 
valued at some $200 million and is said to 
be the largest order ever placed in the com- 
mercial helicopter industry. Deliveries of 
the new helicopters for Bristow’s opera- 
tions in the North Sea and worldwide will 
begin in May 1982. 


First flights by new DC-9 & 10 
variants 


First flights in their respective test pro- 
grammes leading to FAA certification 
were made by the DC-9 srs 82 and the 
DC-10 srs 15 on 8 January last. The DC-9 
srs 82, equipped with two P&W JT8D-217 
engines developing 20,000lb thrust each 
compared with the 18,500lb thrust 
JT8D-209s on the basic model of the 
DC-9 Super 80, made a two hour flight 
from the McDonnell Douglas flight 
development facility at Yuma, AZ. The 
DC-10 srs 15 is a new version of the 
‘domestic range’ DC-10 srs 10 powered by 
three GE CF6-50C2F engines rated at 
46,500Ib thrust, an increase of 6,500Ib 
over the stahdard srs 10 aircraft engine. 
The Series 15, ordered by Aeromexico and 
Mexicana Airlines, for operation out of 
Mexico City’s 7,200ft altitude airport with 
heavier loads, made a 4hr 27min first flight 
from Long Beach Municipal Aiport, Ca. 
@A McDonnell Douglas KC-10 tanker 
successfully carried out the type’s first 
hose and drogue refuelling when it 
replenished an A-37 during a test flight of 
the system near Edwards AFB, Ca in 
early-January. The KC-10 Extender is 
equipped with both an aerial refuelling 
boom and the hose and drogue system to 
permit tanking operations with boom 
receptacle-equipped USAF receivers or 
aircraft having refuelling probes of the sort 
more widely used in the USN, USMC, and 
the other NATO air arms. 


Above: The new HOT missile-armed 
MBB PAH-1 anti-tank helicopter for the 
West German Army. A development of 
the Bo105 helicopter, the first of 212 
PAH-1s for the Service was handed over 
on 4 December 1980 (see ‘airnotes’ 
item). Photo: MBB 


Production Super Stallion 
airborne 


The first production model of the Western 
World's largest helicopter, the triple- 
turbine (3x General Electric T64-GE-415 
turboshaft engines) CH-53E Super Stal- 
lion, made its maiden flight on 13 Decem- 
ber 1980 from Sikorsky’s Stratford, Ct 
facility. The helicopter was flown by 
Sikorsky test pilot Frank A. Tefft and 
chief pilot James R. Wright and the 35min- 
flight consisted of a series of hovers and 
aerial manoeuvres to evaluate control and 
handling characteristics. 

The Super Stallion is being 
manufactured by Sikorsky Aircraft under 
contract with the US Navy and US Marine 
Corps and the initial aircraft was officially 
accepted by the US Navy on 17 December 
1980 before it entered a Sikorsky flight test 
programme to substantiate production 
design improvements. Following com- 
pletion of these engineering tests, the 
helicopter was scheduled to undergo flight 
testing at the Naval Air Test Center, 
Patuxent River, Md, beginning early this 
year. 

To date, 20 Super Stallions have been 
released for production; the US Depart- 
ment of Defense currently plans to 
purchase 49 aircraft, valued at more than 
$750million — the US Marine Corps will 
receive 33 aircraft and the US Navy 16. 
Six CH-53Es compose the initial military 
order and aircraft numbers 2-5 were in 
final production stages at the time of the 
maiden flight. Model No 2 is being used 
for training by Marine Corps maintenance 
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crews and No 3, which was scheduled to 
fly in February, will be used for avionics 
testing. Pilot training will be conducted on 
production aircraft No4 beginning in 
April and fleet deliveries will begin in 
mid-year. Marine Air Group 26, 
HMH-464, at the New River, NC, Marine 
Corps Air Station will receive the first 
CH-53Es. Developed from the twin-engine 
CH-53A Sea Stallion, the seven-blade 
main rotor CH-53E is equipped with an 
advanced helicopter automatic flight 
control system which uses two digital 
on-board computers to maintain desired 
flight attitude. It can lift a 16-ton payload 
over 50nm or greater loads over shorter 
distances. Both services will use the air- 
craft for extensive heavy lift operations, 
including retrieval of other aircraft and 
helicopters. 93% of Marine Corps equip- 
ment is transportable by the CH-53E — it 
can deliver the new M198 155mm how- 
itzer, ammunition, and crew in one lift and 
support logistics of a forward-based AV-8 
Harrier squadron. Its interior cabin can 
accommodate loading of palletised cargo 
and wheeled vehicles. The Super Stallion 
can also transport 55 combat-equipped 
troops and can self-deploy more than 
1,000nm with an in-flight refuelling 
capability giving it an unlimited range. 
Navy missions include ship-to-ship and 
ship-to-shore logistics, support of mobile 
construction battalions, and airborne mine 
countermeaures. The CH-S3E has 
powered blade fold and tail pylon fold 
systems for easy storage aboard ships. 


ENJJPT programme go-ahead 


On 9 December 1980, 12 NATO Defence 
Ministers signed a memorandum of under- 
standing for a co-operative pilot training 
programme known as EURO NATO Joint 
Jet Pilot Training (ENJJPT). The pro- 
gramme is designed to improve the 
effectiveness and readiness of NATO air 
forces through the benefits of enhanced 
interoperability of forces, standardisation 
of techniques and tactics and the econ- 
omies of large scale training; it will also 
lessen the burden of the European nations’ 
airspace requirements associated with 
training pilots. 

The programme is scheduled to begin in 
October next at Sheppard AFB, Tx and, 
consisting of undergraduate pilot training 
(UPT) and pilot instructor training (PIT), 
it will have the capacity to train 320 
student pilots and 110 student instructor 
pilots per course. ENJJPT costs and ins- 
tructor pilot personnel requirements will be 
proportionally shared and provided by all 
participating nations. 

This co-operative training venture was 
developed by the EURO NATO training 
group which is a multi-national organisa- 
tion under both the EUROGROUP and 
NATO; Belgium, Canada, Denmark, West 
Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 
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Norway, Portugal, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and the United States are the 
participating nations in ENJJPT. The 
training course is approximately 55 weeks 
long with a 260-hr syllabus. 


First NATO AEW aircraft flies 


The NATO version of the Boeing E-3A 
Sentry made its maiden flight on 
18 December 1980 when the initial aircraft 
made a short journey from Boeing’s 
Renton, Wa facility to Boeing Field in 
Seattle. The aircraft, a modified Boeing 
707-320B equipped as the first Airborne 
Early Warning (AEW) system for NATO, 
presented an unfamiliar appearance in that 
its distinctive 32-ft diameter radome had 
not been installed. Known as NATO No I 
and painted with NATO identification, the 
airframe was subsequently equipped with 
the radome and a small amount of 
associated equipment such as the 
rotodome bearing, radar and IFF antenna 
and antenna drive. It was then scheduled 
to be flown to the Dornier Reparaturweft 
GmbH plant at Oberpfaffenhofen near 
Munich, Germany where the bulk of the 
AEW mission equipment will be installed 
and checked-out. 

NATO has ordered 18 aircraft to help 
fill its AEW requirements and enhance the 
Alliance’s capability to defend itself 


against surprise attack. The aircraft are 
being produced by a multi-national team 


of contractors from Canada, West 
Germany and the United States and the 
first examples will be delivered to NATO 
in February 1982. 


Delta and American select 
PW2037 powerplant 

The new Pratt & Whitney PW2037 engine 
has been selected by the US carriers Delta 
Air Lines and American Airlines to power 
their recently ordered fleets of Boeing 757 
airliners (the PW2037 is the redesignated 
JT10D-237 engine in P&W’s new naming 
system: ‘four-digit numbers for 
commercial engines, with the first digit an 
even number. Same thing for military, but 
the first digit an odd number. For general 
aviation, three-digit numbers. Last two 
digits always the power rating’). The 
powerplant was chosen in preference to the 
Rolls-Royce RB211-535 and General 
Electric CF6-32, both of which have 
already been selected by other B757 
customer airlines — British Airways and 
Eastern Air Lines (RB211) and Aloha and 
Transbrasil (CF6-32). The initial develop- 
ment PW2037, rated at 37,000Ib thrust, is 
scheduled to be run on tests late this year 
with certification expected by December 
1983. 
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Left: Two British Aerospace 146s are 
seen together for the first time as the 
production line takes shape at Hatfield 
during January 1981. All three 
undercarriage assemblies have been 
installed on the first aircraft, and when 
this photograph was taken work was in 
hand on aileron control runs and spoiler 
mountings. The first aircraft is scheduled 
to be rolled out during March. 

Photo: BAe 


Below left: A delivery reported in the 
‘Airliner Orders & Deliveries’ table is this 
DHC Dash 7 for Yemen Airways 
(Yemenia). The aircraft seen here, 
4W-ACK, was the first of two examples 


delivered in late-1980. A 
Photo: De Havilland Canada 
Airliner Orders 
Delivery 
Airline Aireraft No Ordered date 
Air Florida Boeing 737 2 Nov80 nd 
Alaska Boeing 167 2f Dec80 — Dec83 
International 20 Dec 80 Deesa 
Ae 
All Nippon Boeing 747-100B 4 Dec 80 181-682 
Airways? 
Avianca Boring 7673. Dee 80 
40 Dee 80 
CP Air DC10ws30 1 Dec 80 
Ghana DC-10 srs 30 tb Wee 80 
Airways? 
Lufthansa” Boeing 737-200 4 Dee 80 Feb& 
Mar 82 
Mexicana Boeing 727.200 8 29 Dec 80 Dec80(2) 
Airlines" sA 
0 
Nigeria Boeing737 4 Deso — 1982 
Always 
Saudia" Airbus A300B4. 11 16 Dec 80 cess 
600 
Notes 
Airliner Orders 


Alaska International Air: The airline is a specialist all-cargo 
operator utilising Hercules aircraft and delivery of the B7675 
‘wll herald its first venture into the passenger market. 

All Nippon Airways: Confirmation of the order reported in Jan 
51. p9. with ANA finally selecting B747. 100B aircraft with SR 
option for seating $00 passengers. The airline plans to install TV 
cameras on the B747 nosewheels so that passengers may watch 
the aircraft landing and taking off 

Avianca: The airline will reportedly utilise the aircraft on 
regional South American services and on routes 10 the USA 
Ghana Airways: The aircraft will be configured to seat 275 
passengers, 24 in first class and 251 in standard class. The 

DC: 10 will be Ghana Airways’ (the 48th DC-10 customer) first 
wide: body aircraft. although the carrier has leased a srs30 
example from KLM pending delivery of its own DC-10 in 1982. 
Lufthansa: The conversion to firm orders of four of Lufthansa’ 
previously held options on the type. 

Mexicana Airways: The purchase is worth $135 million to 
Boeing and brings total orders for the type to 1.800 aircrafi. 
Saudia: Saudi Arabian Airlines has selected the -600 series 
short-medium range Airbus which will be deployed on its high 
density and regional Middle East network: the aircraft will be 
configured to seat a total of 262 passengers. 26 first class and 
236 in economy class (see “airnotes’ item. this issue — Ed.) 


Airliner Deliveries 


Date 
Airline Aircraft No Delivered ordered 
Aerolineas Boeing 747-2878 | Nov80 Jun 79 
Argentina 
Aeromexico" DEI 1 SDec80 nd 
Air Florida Boeing 737 2 Dec80 md 
Airloter* Airbus A300 1 25 Nov 80 30Jun 79 
B2-100 
All Nippon Boeing 747SR 2 Nov80 1978 
Airways" 
Alyemda— DHCDash? 1 Nov80 Jun 79 
Democratic 
Yemen Airlines? 
BritAir®  EMB-HOPI 1 Dec#0 Sep 80 
Bandeirante 
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British Boeing 737 2 Novšo — 10Jul78 

Airways? 

C: DHC Twin Otter | Dec80 nd, 

Airlines” 

Continental Boeing 7: 1 Nov80 (see notes) 

Air Lines" 

Eastern Boeing 727 S Nov80 Oct 79 

AirLines 

Frontier Boeing 737 2 Nov80 nd 

Airlines" 

Japan Airlines" DC-10srs40 2 9&19 — 90a79 

Dec 80 

Korean Boeing 7478 1 Nov8B0 — Apr 79 

Air Lines 

Laker Airbus A300 B4: 1 8 Jan 8110 Apr 79 

Airways" 200 

Lufthansa® Boeing 747 1 Nov#0 (sce notes) 
Combi 

Maersk Air Boeing 737 I NovBO nd 

Mid-South EMB-HIOPI 1 Nov80 nd 

Airline” Bandeirante 

Republic DCIssS1 I 31 Dec RO nd. 

A 


Boeing 7478 2 NovRO — Mar 79 
Combs 


Boeing 737° 1 Now8O nad 
Boeing 27° I NovB0 nd. 

Yemen CHC Dash? 2 180 179 

Airways? 

Notes 

Airliner Deliveries 


Aeromexico: The aire in 976, 
Air Inter: Early delivery of the seventh Airbus for the French 
carrier (see Sep 78, p412) and the aircraft is registered 
FBUAK 

All Nippon Airways: Reportedly the 10th and I Ith B747SRs 
for the airline and the aircraft are believed to be registered 
JAB147 and JAB148 respectively 


Alyemda: Delivery of the final aircraft in the order reported in 
Sep 79, p412. The aircraft is s/n 31 and is registered 70-ACM. 
Brk-Air: (Brittany Air International) The fourth Bandeirante for 
the airline — the aircraft was ordered during the Farnborough 
International "80 airshow. 


British Airways: Completion of the 19 aircraft order reported in 
Sep 78, p 425 (see also Jan 81, p9). Aircraft are believed 10 be 
registered G-BGDT and G-BGTU 

Capitol Airlines: The US commuter airline's first Twin Otter will 
be dperated on a three-city network between Manhattan. 
Topeka and Kansas City 

Continental Air Lines: Believed to be one of the aircraft in the 
order reported in May 79, p201 

Frontier Airlines: Aircraft are registered N73S0F and N7351F 
Japan Airlines: The DC 10 srs 40s are c/nos 340 and 343. 
Korean Air Lines: Sce Jul 79, p309 

Laker Airways: Delivery of the first of 10 Airbus A300s ordered 
by Laker Airways (see Jul 79, p309) and the initial 

UK registered example, G-BIMA, The aircraft entered service 
on 10 Jan 80 and operated two flights — Gatwick: Palma and 
Gatwick Monastir. At the time of the delivery. 120 A3005 were 
in service with 21 operators. 

Lufthansa: Believed to be the B747-230B Combi ordered in July 
79 {see Oct 79, p464) — the aircraft is registered D-ABYT and 
named Hamburg. 

Mid-South Airline: The second Bandeirante for the commuter 
airline 

Republic Airlines: Aircraft is c/n 984. 

South African Airways: See Jun 79, p256, The first B747 
Combi for the airline is registered ZS-SAS Helderberg and the 
second example is believed to carry the marks ZS SAB. 

Yemen Airways: Delivery of the order reported in Mar 80, 
p105. The airline's first DHC Dash 7 is registered 4W-ACK. 
Yemen Airways announced that the STOL aircraft will be used 
regionally to serve Djibouti. Aden, Addis Ababa and 
Mogadishu. sectors that were previously flown with jet 
transports 


Key: 

n.d.-no details, e»eatly months of year. m- mid-year. I latter 
months of year, e=commencing date, f- firm orders, 0- option, 
“see notes. 


- 
airnotes 
The first PAH-1 anti-tank version of the 
Bolkow- Bo 105 helicopter was officially 
handed over to Heeresfliegerregiment 16 
at Celle on 4December 1980. The 
helicopter’s manufacturers, MBB, are con- 
tracted to deliver a total of 212 PAH-Is to 
the Federal German Army by mid-1983. 

e 
British Airways received its first ‘long 
wing’ Lockheed TriStar on 21 December 
1980. The aircraft, G-BFCE, is the first of 
the airline's six TriStar 500s to be modified 
with the fuel saving wing extension — 9ft 
longer than the normal 155ft. The greater 
span is estimated to save up to 4% on fuel 
usage in normal cruise. 

e 
The first engine pod for the new BAe 146 
feederliner was delivered from Short 
Brothers’ Belfast works to BAe Hatfield in 
early-January. The first prototype of the 
BAe 146 is due to make its maiden flight in 
the early-summer this year. 

e 
The Saudi Arabian Airlines contract with 
Airbus Industrie for the purchase of 11 
A300s (see ‘Airliner Orders’ table, this 
issue) marks the first order for the B4-600 
series of the airliner, which incorporates 
the latest advances in technology resulting 
from the development of the A310. These 


improvements include a fully digital flight 
deck (forward facing crew cockpit), the use 
of the same rear fuselage as the A310 
(making for increased cabin length and a 
more adaptable cabin layout), and the 
employment of weight-saving carbon fibre 
components. 


Gates Learjet Corporation reports the 
delivery of 120 new Learjet business jets in 
1980 — an all-time company record for 
deliveries in a calendar year. The figures 
exceed the previous record set in 1979 by 
13 aircraft. More than 1,100 Learjets have 
now entered service worldwide. 


The prototype of a new Italian anti-tank 
helicopter, the Agusta A129, will be 
powered by two Rolls-Royce Gem 
engines. An agreement signed by the two 
companies provides for engines to be 
delivered for the prototype due to fly in 
1982. 
e 


The Virginia Air National Guard has been 
selected to receive 20 Vought A-7D 
tactical fighter aircraft to modernise its 
192nd Tactical Fighter Group. The air- 
craft are being transferred from the 23rd 
TFW at England AFB, La and deliveries 
to the 192nd’s base at Byrd Field, Va will 
begin in June; the A-7Ds will replace 
F-105s. 
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James Goulding 


Heller Thunderstreak 


Another new release in Heller’s 1:48 scale 
series is an F-84F Thunderstreak. This is a 
superb model of Republic’s swept-wing 
development of the original F-84B 
straight-wing fighter-bomber, which was 
also the subject of a kit in Heller's 1:72 
scale range. 

This model has an accurate outline 
shape and is very well moulded. The fit of 
parts is good, but it is in the external 
engraving and general standard of detail 
that the model excels. The cockpit com- 
ponents, undercarriage legs, wheel wells 
and inner surfaces of doors, and wheels are 
all beautifully modelled. It is a pity that the 
windscreen, canopy and aft glazing are an 
integral moulding, but the single com- 
ponent is a nice piece of moulding, 
whereas badly fitting separate parts would 
have spoilt the appearance of an otherwise 
splendid model. The inner pylons of the 
four fitted to the und s of the wings 
carry the distinctive large drop tanks 
which were so characteristic of the 
Thunderstreak. 

Although the kit in general is moulded 
in silver-grey plastic, a white pilot figure is 
included. Three nations are represented on 
the decal sheet. One F-84F is from EC1/9 
Limousin, French Air Force, another is 
from JBG 33 of the Luftwaffe and the 
third is from the 2nd Fighter-bomber Wing 
of the Belgian Air Force. 


Forma-Plane Vulcan 
As stated in an earlier article, my 
summary of Avro aircraft in kit form over- 
looked to mention the 1:72 scale vacuum- 
formed kit of the Vulcan BMk2 produced 
in the Forma-Plane series. 

The overall shape of the Forma-Plane 
Vulcan is generally good and the moulding 
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is done on thick plastic sheet, which aids 
assembly. The moulding of the internal 
structure, comprising the cockpit floor and 
bulkheads, is well done and has good 
detail. The undercarriage components, 
which include 36 wheel halves, are sharply 
moulded. 

Surface detail on the main airframe 
components is limited to the major skin 
joints and positions of bomb doors, under- 
carriage doors and movable control out 
lines. There is plenty of scope for the 
modeller to add more surface detail with a 
scriber. 

The assembly diagram does not clearly 
indicate how the undercarriage units are 
attached to the model. The wheel bays are 
shown with plastic thickness and it is 
intended presumably that these should be 
cut out and a plastic card backing 
cemented behind the cut-out. It is assumed 
that the undercarriage units are then 
cemented to the backing cards. A better 


Top: In a gentle port turn just off the 
Dutch coast, an F-84F Thunderstreak of 
the RNethAF from No 315 Squadron 
and... 


Above: . . . ground level view of a 
German Air Force ‘Streak’ of JBG34 
which operated the type from 
Memmingen; note the limited ground 
clearance of the F-84F's ‘underarm’ 
auxiliary fuel tanks. The F-84F 
Thunderstreak is the subject of a new 
1:48 scale model from Heller. 

Photos: RNethAF and Kdo 1Lw Div 


appearance would be achieved by building 
up deeper undercarriage bays and pro- 
viding platforms inside the bays on which 
to mount the undercarriage legs, but this 
would be much more complicated. The 
bomb bay doors, too, could be cut out and 
a detailed bay built up. 


AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 


An excellent 1:72 scale drawing (in 
addition to the smaller perspective 
assembly diagrams) is included in the kit to 
assist assembly. A camouflage and mark- 
ings diagram, with the badges of the 


Vulcan squadrons, is also provided. The ’ 


diagram shows the camouflage pattern on 
the wing upper surface and on the port 
side, but not the starboard side. A plan 
view of the white-painted Vulcan is shown. 
When the V-bombers were painted in 
overall gloss white, to reflect the heat flash 
of a nuclear explosion, the roundels and fin 
flashes were painted in pale blue and pink 
for the same reason. 


The Forma-Plane Vulcan BMk2 costs“ 


£5.30 plus VAT and is obtainable from 
BMW Models Ltd, 327/329 Haydons 
Road, Wimbledon, London SW 19. 


Precision Paints 


The increased competition between paint 
manufacturers has given modellers a 
splendid choice of accurate paints with 
which to colour their models, and one of 
the most comprehensive ranges of colours 
is that produced by Precison Paints Co 
Ltd of Cheltenham, Glos. At the time of 
going to press this range comprises 123 
different shades for military modelling 
alone — most of them accurate portrayals 
of official colours, with a few general 
colours as well. There is also a railway 
colour range which doubtless has 
additional colours of use to the aircraft 
and military modeller. 

There are 26 colours in the RAF list, 
covering the World War 2 and con 
temporary periods. Beside the familiar 
shades there are some rarer colours, such 
as Light Earth, Light Green, Light Slate 
Grey, Extra Dark Sea Green, Sky Grey 
and Aircraft Grey Green. Light Earth and 
Light Green were used on the upper sur- 
faces of the lower wings of hand-based 
wartime biplanes, and these are colours 
which are only available in the Precision 
Paints range. Dark Sea Grey and Light 
Slate Grey have the same application for 
wartime naval biplanes. Dark Sea Grey is 
also, of course, a contemporary RAF 
colour, but it could be used to further 
represent the 1941-42 ‘mixed’ grey used on 
RAF fighters. Light Slate Grey was also 
used for code and aircraft letters on white 
Coastal Command aircraft. 

A surprising choice in this range is the 
inclusion of Extra Dark Sea Green, which 
was employed early in the experimental 
stage of development of the Temperate Sea 
Scheme camouflage system, but was 
eventually replaced by Dark Slate Grey. It 
did however have a few applications 
tropical regions, but its use was very 
limited. 

Another surprise is that Roundel Red 
and Roundel Blue (both matt) are included 
in the RAF wartime list — colours which 
in the main seem to have been used on 
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non-operational aircraft, whereas the 
much-used standard roundel colours, Dull 
Red and Dull Blue, are not included. Dull 
Red and Dull Blue were evolved for use on 
NIVO-painted night bombers, and their 
use continued with the general adoption of 
camouflage in the RAF; and the 
camouflage and markings drawings 
officially produced for various operational 
aircraft show that the colours remained in 
use during the war years. Accurate 
representatives of these colours are avail- 
able, however, in the Gloy range. 

A colour missing from the con 
temporary RAF list is Light Stone, which 
used to be used, with Dark Earth, on RAF 
Transports. This list includes Red Arrows 
Red. 

The colours in the American WW2 and 
contemporary colour lists comprise some 
42 items covering virtually all the applica- 
tions that modellers will require. These 
include the A-10 and Strike Eagle ‘Lizard’ 
colours of FS34092 Medium Green, 
FS34102 Green and FS36081 Dark Grey 
34092 and FS36081 becoming 
available for modellers for the first time. 

Another colour, FS36118, Gunship 
Grey, has modern applications but was 
also the grey used on Lease/Lend 
American fighter deliveries to the RAF as 
an equivalent to Ocean Grey (although it 
was approximately mid-way between Dark 
Sea Grey and Extra Dark Sea Grey, and 
certainly nothing like Ocean Grey). The 
American Federal Standards and ANA 
colour numbers in the Precision Paints lists 
are so extensive that it is advisable to 
obtain the complete list of available 
colours from the company at PO Box 43, 
Cheltenham, Glos GL51 SHR. Two of the 
shades in the Ameri ists — FS33531 
Middle Stone and 
also used on Israeli aircraft, and the two 
other Israeli colours, FS34227 Green and 
FS35622 Pale Blue (used on under sur- 
faces), are likewise in the PP range. 

The Luftwaffe list includes 20 colours 
covering all the main wartime schemes and 
a further six colours cover German Army 
camouflage. Five shades and Night Black 
are in the Swedish Airforce list, and this 
includes all the colours used in the com 
plicated ‘splinter’ pattern found on 
Viggens. 

The colour matching of these excellent 
paints has been made accurately against 
official samples. In the case of the 
American FS shades colour matching has 
been conducted with reference to the large 
size colour cards and not against the small, 
less accurate chips shown in the Federal 
Standards FS595a book. The same 
method of ensuring accuracy has been 
applied to the British colours, where the 
larger-size British Standards and Ministry 
of Aircraft Production colour cards were 
used as matching examples. 

I have used many of these paints and 


found them to be very satisfactory, both 
for brushing and spraying. They dry quite 
quickly, unlike the excellent Gloy paints 
which do require a somewhat longer 
drying time. These Precision Paints 
colours are available in small tinlets and 
cost,29p each. 


The Matchbox PB4-Y2 or RY3 


We have had a number of 1:72 scale Con- 
solidated Liberator models but until now 
the ultimate B-24 development, the 
PB4Y-2 maritime-reconnaissance aircraft 
has not been produced in injection- 
moulded form. Now, the PB4Y-2, named 
Privateer, is the subject of a new Match- 
box kit. The Privateer incorporates many 
modifications on the Liberator, including a 
lengthened fuselage, a tall, single fin and 
rudder, revised armament and elliptical 
engine cowlings rotated 90° to the position 
used on the Liberator. 

Matchbox’s impressive kit gives parts to 
enable the modeller to produce either the 
Privateer reconnaissance-bomber or the 
transport derivative, the Liberator 
CMK IX. As generally with the larger 
Matchbox kits the Privateer fuselage is 
built up in several portions. There is a 
main fuselage section, to which is attached 
the front fuselage and cockpit and the 
front and rear turret assemblies. The trans: 
port version, the RY-3 (Liberator 
CMk IX), has many windows and there 
are rectangles of thinner plastic along the 
fuselage halves which the modeller has to 
cut out if the transport version is to be the 
model subject. Window transparencies are 
supplied. This version also has smooth 
nose and tail fairings in place of the turrets. 
The side gun blisters are absent on the 
RY-3 and the fuselage sides have separate 
panels, with and without the blisters. 
Circular blanking plates are supplied to 
cover the mid-upper turret holes when 
these are not to be used. Surface detail on 
this model is excellent and the usual deeply 
indented lines favoured by Matchbox have 
been replaced by fine raised skin lines and 
panels. Detailing of crew figures, under- 
carriage legs, wheels and engine fans is 
very good. 

Markings are supplied for three possible 
models. These are for a PB4Y-2 Privateer 
of the US Navy based in the Philippines, 
another PB4Y-2 of the French Aeronavale 
based at Bizerte, Tunisia, and for the RY-3 
Liberator CMKIX, ‘Rockcliffe Ice 
Wagon’, of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
The markings sheet is well printed and it is 
pleasing to see the correct Dull Red shade 
being used in the RCAF roundels and fin 
flashes. These markings are extensively 
detailed on a splendid multi-view chart, 
which is well worth keeping for future 
reference. 

Matchbox’s excellent kit fills another 
gap in our model collections; the kit costs 
£3.45. 
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register 


Compiled by A. J. Wright 


THE FIRST two of Laker’s new fleet of A300s are 
registered this month, to be followed by another eight in 
sequence to G-BIMJ. The final four may well be delivered 
as A310s, however. Orion is also expanding, the first of the 
new 737s allowing the return of the leased G-BHCL to its 
owners, Trans European Airways, with whom it will 
operate as 00-TEN. 


Registration Type Cin Owner or Operator 

G-BHVG Boeing 737-275 Orion Airways Ltd 

G-BHVH Boeing 737-2T5 Orion Airways Ltd 

G-BHVI Boeing 737-2T5 Orion Airways Ltd 

G-BHVP Cessna 1820 67071 F, & S. E. Horridge (N97374) 

G-BHYD Cessna R172K 2734 Sylmar Aviation Services Ltd 
(N736RS) 

G-BIDC Bell 212 30790 Helicopter Hire Ltd (N142AL) 

G-BIEX Andreasson BA-48 38-10508 H. P. Burrill 

G-BIGC Cameron 0-42 balloon 688 C. M. Moroney 

G-BIGO AB-206B JetRanger Ili 8608 Alan Mann Helicopters Ltd 

G-BIGS AB-206B JetRanger Ill 8614 Alan Mann Helicopters Ltd 

G-BIGZ Scheibe SF-258 46142 K. Ballington 

G-BIHP s (free) balloon 18 J. J. Harris (00-UBA) 

G-BIHW Aeronca ABSTAC 1221 W. F. Crozier & ptnrs 
(N36683) 

G-BIID PA-18 Super Cub 95 18-1606 Nolson Aviation Ltd (00-LPAV 
00-HMK/51-15607) 

G-BIIE Cessna F172P 2051 A & G Aviation Ltd 

G-BIIJ Cessna F152 1841 A&G Aviation Ltd 

G-BIIV PA-28-181 Archer ll 7990028 R. Watkins (N20875) 


Above: An out-of-sequence registration 
featured in this column in January 1981, 
page 12, was G-SILV carried by 

Cessna 340A (c/n 1008). This aircraft, 
ex-D-IHOS, is operated by Superprime 
Ltd at Elstree. Photo: Geoffrey P. Jones 


Right: In this month’s I Bell 212, 
G-BIDC, operated by Helicopter Hire Ltd 
and seen here at Southend airport. 
‘Delta Charlie’ is reportedly on long term 
lease from Air Logistics and will be 
based in Scotland for off-shore oil rig 
support flights. Photo: Simon Murdoch 
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G-BIIY 


G-BIJA 
G-BIJC 


G-SAHI 
G-SCEA 
G-SNIP 

G-STYR 


G-SVHA 
G-UPVC 


PA-31-350 Navajo 
Chieftain 

Scruggs BL-2A balloon 
AB-2068 JetRanger 


Bolkow Bo208C Junior 


Bell 212 

Cessna F152 
Cessna F152 
Cessna F152 
Skyventurer Mk 1 
balloon 

Thunder Ax3 balloon 
Piper J-3C-65 Cub 


Practavia Sprite 125 
Cessna FA152 

Colt 60 balloon 

Colt 31A balloon 
Beech 200 Super King 
Air 

Taylor JT-1 Monoplane 
A30084-203 Airbus 
A30084-203 Airbus 
Tiger T200 balloon 
Steen Skybolt 

Satfrey S-9 balloon 
WMB-2A Windtracker 
balloon 

Tour de Calais balloon 
Unicorn UE-2A balloon 
Unicorn UE-1A balloon 
BAe 125 srs 6008 


Cessna F172P 
PA-23 Aztec 250 


Cameron 0-38 airship 
Cessna FA152 
PA-19 Super Cub 95 


Jodel DR221 
Cessna F150L 


PA-23 Aztec 250 


SOCATA TB-10 Tobago 


na T210K 


Pitts S-1D Special 
AS350B Ecureuil 
Alexander Todd Skybolt 
SAH-1 

CAARP CAP-10B 
Cessna F172H 

Beech F90 King Air 


Partenavia P68B 


Agusta 109A 


7952118 


80209 
8226 


636 


31163 
1813 
1820 
1829 
RSS001 


296 
12443 


05-10467 
0376 
301 

310 
88-828 


55-10244 
127 

131 
7/MKB-01 
1 

AB001 
018 


1 
02 
01 
256024 


2073 
27-3500 


693 
0037 
18-1016 


125 
0823 


7305112 


Jwner or operat 


Aravca Ltd (HZ-SCC] 


P. Edwards 
Hunting Aviation Ltd 
(LN-ORV) 

D. J. Dulborough (PH-KAE 
00-SIS) 

Bristow Helicopters Ltd 
Citation Flying Services Ltd 
Citation Flying Services Ltd 
Citation Flying Services Ltd 
R. S. Sweeting 


Thunder balloons Ltd 
W. R. Pickett (G-KERK, 
F-BBQD/44-80147) 

G. Harfield 

A & G Aviation Ltd 

Hot Air Balloon Co Ltd 

Hot Air Balloon Co Ltd 
Eagle Aircraft Services Ltd 


G. Beaumont 
Laker Airways Ltd 
Laker Airways Ltd 
M.K. Baron 

C. R. Williamson 
A. P. Bashford 

S. R. Woolfries 


Cupro Sapphire Ltd 
1. Chadwick 

1. Chadwick 

S. H. Services Ltd (G-BBMD/ 
N50GD/G-BBMD 

A & G Aviation Ltd 

Commair Aviation Ltd 
(G-AZMG/5Y-APA/5X-UVF 
SY-AFS) 

The Colt Car Co Ltd 

Citation Flying Services Ltd 
G. W. Chine 

(51-15319 Fr.AF) 

M. |. Goss (F-BPRA) 

Citation Flying Services Ltd 
(PH-CET) 

J.D. Tighe & Co Ltd 
(G-B8CU/N40297) 
McNultys World Travel Ltd 
(F-GBHF) 

Rogers Aviation Sales Ltd 
(G-AYGM/N9438M) 

R. N. Goode (G-BBBU) 

The Colt Car Co Ltd (F-WZFF) 
R. H. F. (Estates) Ltd 

Trago Mills Ltd 

C. J. Else & Co Ltd 

H. V. Jones (G-AXSI) 

The Colt Car Co Ltd 
(G-BHUT) 

N. P. D. Aviation Ltd 
(OY-AJH) 
Anglian Double Glazing Co 
Ltd 


The first of a series of articles by 
Roland Beamont on the flight 
testing and demonstration of the 
Canberra 


IN AUGUST 1950 a message was 
received at the Warton Flight Operations 
base of the English Electric Company, that 
an important demonstration was required 
of the Canberra for some American VIPs. 
It was to take place at Burtonwood and I 
was asked to comment on the 
practicability of this. 


At the time we were totally engrossed in ¢ 


the urgent test programme with the Can 
berra’s target of entry into RAF service by 


spring 1951. So with rather typical 
parochialism we responded in a 
memorandum stating that Burtonwood 


was suitable for a demonstration but that 
owing to test programme pressures we 
would not propose to send a support 
ground party and the pilot would land the 
aircraft, take-off, demonstrate and then fly 
back to Warton, all without stopping the 
engines! 

Surprisingly enough this was accepted 
by the Directors and the Ministry 
authorities, and it was subsequently learnt 
that although serious interest was being 
shown in the Canberra by the USAF, with 
true British reserve those responsible on 
this side of the Atlantic regarded the Can- 
berra as ‘promising but unproved’ and the 
whole idea of possible sales to America as 
premature and a little ridiculous. 

Nevertheless it seemed that the 
Americans were determined and on 
17 August, after a series of tests on the 
16th and the morning of the 17th, I flew 
development aircraft VX 169 the short hop 
to Burtonwood. It was a typical Lanca 
shire day of drizzle and leaden grey sky 
with a lowering cloud base which, as I 
peered at it through the rain-streaked 
canopy. looked: like inhibiting the demon- 
stration, 

However as the wide expanse of the 
USAF maintenance base appeared rain- 


glistening out of the murk about three 
miles ahead, the main cloud base was 
around 3,000ft and I resolved to keep in 
the looping plane manoeuvres I had 
planned; it being one of the features that 
was currently intriguing the aviation world 
that this new jet bomber was able to show 
even more manoeuvrability than the 
current crop of jet fighter prototypes. 

With no traffic on this almost deserted 
postwar airfield, I landed after a close 
circuit to assess the demonstration area 
and ‘display line’ given by Air Traffic and 
then taxied in towards the small group of 
raincoat-clad people with staff cars on the 
tarmac, Flight Test Engineer Dave Walker 
went forward and opened the hatch letting 
in the roar of the engines and one by one 
the group of earnest civilians and uni 
formed USAF generals peered in noisy 
silence into the cockpit. 


After a long walk-round inspection 
by the VIPs which began to bring the 
possibility of fuel embarrassment into view 
because of the lightweight ‘demonstration’ 
fuel state we had arrived with, Air Cdre 
Strang Graham, the English Electric 
Company sales manager. gave a thumbs 
up signal. x 

It had now stopped raining and with full 
power and less than 3,000lb fuel the Can- 
berra was airborne in under 700yd and 
pulled up steeply into its by then standard 


This picture: With the author at the 
controls, pre-production English Electric 
Canberra, WD932, demonstrates its 
manoeuvrability over the Martin Flight 
Test Center at Middle River, Md on 

11 March 1951. All photos via the author 


BERRA 


‘cartwheel’ wing-over to come back down 
the runway and pull up at 370kts into a 
roll-off and begin a display uninhibited by 
traffic or other restrictions. 

Some minutes later, rather sw and 
with the fuel gauges showing a distinct 
need for an early landing. we gave the 
attentive group on the tarmac a final rather 
low pass and headed north.for Warton. 

Getting back at once to the test pro 
gramme we had almost forgotten the 
occasion when in January 1951 informa- 
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tion came in to the effect that despite 
actual advice by the government that the 
Canberra was in too early a stage of its 
development, the Americans were insisting 
on a full evaluation in competition with 
their currently emerging jet bomber proto 
types — the XB-51 and B-45 — the 
propeller-driven AJ1 and A-26, and also 
the Canadian CF-100, to meet a USAF 
requirement for a medium-range ‘Intruder’. 
Staff work was apparently well advanced 
but the Pentagon were demanding a "fly 


Above: Canberra WD932 arriving at 
Middle River on 23 February 1951 after a 
record breaking 4hr 50min direct flight 
across the Atlanti the hands of 

Sqn Ldr Arthur Callard and... 


Left: . . . the aircraft framed by the nose 
of a Martin 404 at Middle River, prior to 
its demonstration to Pentagon officials 
at Andrews AFB on 26 February 1951. 


off comparison before a formal decision 
could be made. 

Accordingly the RAF had agreed to 
release one of their ‘pre-production’ Can: 
berra trials aircraft, WD932, and to deliver 
it to Washington in February. 

Soon after hearing about this I was told 
to go to Washington to fly the Canberra in 
the ‘competition’ and to introduce it sub: 
sequently at the Middle River factory of 
the Glenn L. Martin Company which had 
been chosen to build Canberras under 
licence if it was selected. Sqn Ldr Arthur 
Callard safely delivered WD932 to 
Andrews AFB, Washington on 23 Feb: 
ruary 1951 after completing the first 
direct jet crossing of the Atlantic and taking 
4hr 50min for the 1,800nm journey from 
Aldergrove to Gander. The aircraft arrived 
fit and fully serviceable and, with Bill 
Eaves, Warton’s Flight Shed 
Superintendent and a servicing team from 
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Warton, I took the aircraft over at 
Andrews on the following day. 

The briefing for the comparative display 
for the Senior Officers’ Board of the 
Pentagon on 26 February 1951 proved 
interesting, particularly as I was the only 
foreigner present, all the other pilots being 
Air Force or American company test 
pilots. It was conducted by a USAF major 
in the presence of the colonel commanding 
the base and was strictly formal and ‘by 
the book’. 

I began to feel some concern when 
hearing that each aircraft was to fly the 
same set pattern of simple manoeuvres in a 
10 min time ‘slot’ and I eventually asked if 
the patterns could be varied to suit 
particular aircraft. ‘No’, I was told firmly, 
‘This is an Air Force trial and not a 
*Farnborow’ show!” By this time I realised 
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that there could be other ways of dealing 
with this as the Canberra could complete 
the set manoeuvres in about half the set 
time — and no one had said anything 
about what to do with any time saved, so I 
resolved not to waste it! 

On the 26th the weather was crisp and 
clear with a high overcast. The programme 
on the Operations Room board showed 
the B-45 first off and the Canberra taking 
off last after the XB-51. With only six air- 
craft taking a total of one hour plus any 
organisational time it was going to be a 
long show! Predictably the items plodded 
through their routines safely but unimpre- 
ssively owing mainly to universally high 
wing loadings and moderate power-to- 
weight ratios. Even the A-26 and AJl, 
though relatively manoeuvrable aircraft, 
could not perform to advantage within the 
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Above: Roland Beamont takes-off from 
Middle River in Canberra WD932 to 
display the aircraft in front of 15,000 
Martin employees. 


Left: ‘Only the XB-51 looked an 
impressive shape on the few occasions 
when it was in sight’. The unusually 
configured Martin XB-51 at the Martin 
Flight Test Center with Canberra WD932 
in the background. 


ease-Lend in feverse. The 
introduced to the Martin 


set turns and fly-bys. Only the XB-S1 
looked an impressive shape on the few 
o ions when it was in sight, but its very 
high wing loading and low manoeuvre 
capability limited its presentation to two 
fly-bys and one very wide 360° turn, Then 
its time was up and it was the turn of the 
Canberra. 

Making full use of the controllability of 
this aircraft and of its low wing loading, I 
able to fly all the set manoeuvres 
within the boundary of the big military 
airfield and when completing a final tight 
turn on to the approach with gear and 
flaps down had 44min to go until the end 
of the 10min slot. So raising the gear and 
flaps and opening up the fast-accelerating 
RA3 Avon engines to full power, I zoom- 
climbed over the heads of the spectators, 
pulled into a minimum-radius 360° turn 
directly overhead, half-rolled down into a 
400kts flypast and back up into a ‘cart- 
wheel’ wing-over followed by a power off- 
and-airbrakes tight spiral dive to pull out 
in front of the spectators and up and over 
again into the downwind pattern, still 
whistling silently with power off and only 
bringing in throttle to adjust the approach 
speed after lowering gear and flaps again 
in a tight left bank prior to landing. At this 
point it fell apart slightly as when braking 
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to a standstill I felt both mainwheels lock 
and the tyres burst. I had failed to notice 
(and had not been briefed) that the white 
concrete runway had only recently been 
heavily sanded for ice; this was invisible 
and it naturally produced a highly abrasive 
surface unsuited to heavy braking. A voice 
from the back from the USAF evaluation 
team officer whom I had been asked to 
carry as “observer said "Gee, that’s more 
manoeuvrability than I've ever se and 
no one at Andrews seemed bothered by the 
tyrebursts at all as they had obviously not 
seriously affected the controllability of the 
landing run. 


As described so well in Robert Mikesh’s 
book B-57 Canberra at War the decision 
to select the Canberra for the USAF may 
have actually been taken prior to the 
Andrews ‘fly-off although this is not 
certain, but there be little doubt that 
had the nberra failed on that day a 
USAF Canberra programme would never 
have materialised in the face of a 
revitalised anti foreign-purchase lobby 
which came close to prevailing as it was. 

But now the Canberra was on its way to 
equipping the United States Air Force in 
which it still serves today nearly 30 years 
later. 


Above: WD932 makes a low run at 
Middle River during a flight 
demonstration. 


Below: The Martin B-57 development of 
the Canberra which followed the USAF 
in of WD932 and WD940 — 
respectively allotted the s/nos 51-17387 
and 51-17352. The aircraft seen here is a 
itruder variant, 52-1500, of 
built; note the 
re-modelled tandem seat cockpit. 


Above: The author (right) with the 
Martin Company chairman Chet Pearson 
(far left) and chief test pilot Pat Tibbs. 


Roland (‘Bee’) Beamont was born on 10 August 
1920, educated at Eastbourne College and 
entered the Royal Air Force in 1938, As a 
Hurricane fighter pilot in France in 1939-40, 
and in the Battle of Britain, he shot down five 
enemy aircraft. In operations during 1942-44, 
he flew Typhoons and Tempests on intruder 
raids into Europe and against the VI flying 
bombs, before being shot down in Germany and 
captured during the closing stages of the war. 
He ended the war with the rank of Wing Com 
mander and had been awarded the DSO and 
Bar, the DFC and Bar and the American DFC. 

He left the RAF in January 1946 to join the 
Gloster Aircraft Company as a civilian test 
pilot, taking part in the development flying of 
the Meteor IV, including clearance for the 1946 
world airspeed record of 616mph. He then 
joined English Electric as chief test pilot (May 
1947), He was appointed Manager of Flight 
Operations in 1955, made a Special Director of 
English Electric Aviation in 1960, and became 
Director, Flight Operations of BAC Preston 
Division on I November 1965. He was later 
appointed Director of Flight Operations of 
Panavia aircraft. In 1978, he relinquished his 
AC (by then British Aerospace) Directorship 
and responsibilities to devote his whole attention 
to the Tornado. On 31 July 1979, he retired 
following the completion of the Tornado’s initial 
flight development and the roll-out and first 
flight of the first production aircraft. In 1968 he 
was awarded the CBE and appointed a Deputy 
Lieutenant for Lancaster in 1977, 

Mr Beamont is married, has four children, a 
son and three daughters, and lives in 
Samlesbury in Lancashi 


Berlin- 


chönefeld airport 


Photographs by Günter Herwig 


THERE ARE four airfields serving the city 
of Berlin — commercial traffic into East 
and West Berlin uses the airports at 
Schönefeld and Tegal respectively, 
while RAF and USAF movements are 
made to the airfields at RAF Gatow and 
Tempelhof AB in the British and US 
sectors of the city. 

Located just to the south of East 
Berlin, and thus situated in the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany) 
rather than in Berlin itself, the Flughaven 
Berlin-Schönefeld is run by the national 
airline, /nterflug Gesellschaft and during 
the late-1970s it has handled a 
passenger throughput approaching two 
million/yr. The airport is equipped with 
two parallel runways, longitudinally 
displaced like those at Hanover rather 
than exactly opposite, as at Frankfurt or 
Heathrow. The runways are O7L/25R 
(2,700 60m) and O7R/25L 
(3,000 x 60m) and the alignment is such 
that the O7L threshold is nearly opposite 
that of 25L. 

The hub of a network of domestic 
routes and international services into 
Eastern Europe, the traffic at Berlin- 
Schönefeld mainly features the Russian 
commercial aircraft types operated by 
Interflug and its counterpart national 
carriers in Comecon — products of the 
Tupolev, Ilyushin and Yakolev design 
bureaux, for example, which form many 
of the subjects in this photo feature. 
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Left: Berlin-Schönefeld is the operating 
base of Interflug — the national carrier 
of the German Democratic Republic — 
and one of the airline's Tupolev 
Tu-134As, DM-SDH, is seen here. The 
short/medium-range Tu-134 is powered 
by two Soloviev D-30-2 turbofans and 
has accommodation for 76-80 
passengers. Early production Tu-134s 
had the distinctive Tupolev glazed nose 
with a navigator’s station but later 
aircraft (such as the example illustrated 
here) have a conical nose fairing over a 
radar antenna. 


Centre left: One of 20 Ilyushin Il-14s 
operated by the German Democratic Air 
Force photographed during a turn-round ” 
Schönefeld. The medium-range 
ngined transport was developed 
from the ilar 11-12, and first appeared 
in 1953. It can seat up to 32 passengers. 


Bottom left: Interflug Ilyushin I1-18D, 
DM-STK, on the apron at Berlin 
Schönefeld. The Il-18 first flew in July 
1957 and subsequently became the most 
successful Soviet airliner for export; 
over 300 of the type are believed to have 
been built. 


Above right: Kamov Ka-26, DM-SPG, of 
Interflug’s agricultural di 
Agrarflug; note the hopper capable of 
holding up to 1 tonne of agricultural 
chemicals. This general purpose 
helicopter can be fitted alternativel 
with a fuselage pod to accommoda! 
passengers or equivalent freight. The 
design features contra-rotating co-axial 
three-blade rotors. 


Centre right: Interflug Mil Mi-8, 
DM-SPE, at Berlin-Schönefeld airport in 
May 1980. The prototype of the twin- 
engined aircraft first flew in September 
1962. In civil service the can seat 
between 28-32 passengers. 


Below : One of three Tupolev 
Tu-154Bs operated by the national 
airline of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea — CAAK (Civil 
Aviation Administration of the DPRK). 
The aircraft, registered 553, was 
photographed at Berlin-Schönefeld 

i many charter/ 
government flights. 


Left: A fixed-wing type in Interflug’s 
Agrarflug division is the PZL-Warszawa 
106A Kruk (Raven) an example of which, 
DM-TAX, is seen here. 


Centre left: One of five Lockheed 
JetStar Ils, YI-AKC, operated by Iraqi 
Airways for the government of the 
Republic of Iraq, parked at Berlin- 
Schénefeld during July 1980. 


Below : A rare visitor last year was 
Aeroflot Antonev An-2, CCCP-07758, 
seen during a fuel-stopover. The An-2 is 
a general-purpose utility transport 
(originally designed for agricultural 
duties) that first appeared in 1947. Over 
13,500 are believed to have been built of 
which PZL-Mielec licence-built 
examples exceed 7,500. 


Top right: Polish-owned Yavolev 
Yak-40, SP-GEA. The three Ivchenko 
AI-25 turbofan-engined aircraft seats up 
to 32 passengers and has a maximum 
range of 1,240 miles; over 800 examples 
have been built. 


Centre right: The first visit to Berlin- 
Schönefeld of Aeroflot Ilyushin 11-86 
CCCP-86003 on 13 October 1980. The 
first wide-body civil aircraft to be 
produced by the USSR, the Il-86 is 
powered by four Kuznetsov NK-86 
turbofans and has accommodation for up 
to 350 passengers ina 
layout or for 206 ina 
The type made its maiden flight on 

22 December 1976 and was one of the 
star attractions at the 1979 Paris Air 
Show. CCCP-86003 is the second 
production II-86 and... 


Below right: .... another view of this 
aircraft at Berlin-Schénefeld. 


‘William Tell’1980 


P. R. Foster 
29 SEPTEMBER 1980 saw the start of 
the 14th “William Tell’ Weapons Meet and 
the 11th to be held at Tyndall AFB, Fl 
where 50 aircraft and some 500 personnel 
of the top 10 air defence units of North 
competed against each other to 
h which was the best of the best. 
The competition took its name from the 
famous Swiss archer and first held in 
1954 at Vincent AFB, Az as the air-to-air 
rocketry portion of the third annual USAF 
Fighter Gunnery and Weapons Meet. 
ADCOM (known as ADC until 1975 
when Aerospace Defense Command 
became a specified command) and Air 
Training Command (ATC) participated in 
that initial competition and an ATC team 
won with F-94C Starfires from 3550th 
Flying Training Wing, Moody AFB, Ga. 
Since that date although the aircraft and 
systems have become more and more 
sophisticated the team spirit and challenge 
embodied in the competition have 


Above: Sidewinder-equipped F-4C 
Phantom of the 119th FIG (ANG), the 
‘Happy Hooligans’, at Tyndall AFB, Fi for 
the 14th William Tell Weapons Meet; 
note the North Dakota Air National 
Guard badge on the tail of 64-0952. 
Photo: P. Bennett 


Right: Otis AFB, Ma-based Convair 
F-106 Delta Dart, 57-2499, making a low 
pass after returning from a William Tell 
sortie. 

Photo: A. J. Molton, Mil-Slides 
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remained a permanent feature, resulting in 
one of the most exacting and satisfying 
training exercises of its kind. 

The teams in the 1980 Weapons Meet 
were split into the customary three 


categories defined by the equipment they 
operate and competed against each other 
within that category; the top teams then 
squared off for the Meet’s ‘Top Gun’ 
honours. 


‘William Tell’ 1980 : participating teams 


Category I: F-101 Voodoo 


CF Air Defence Group 


107th FIG (ANG) 
147th FIG (ANG) 


Category Il: F-4 Phantom 
347th TFW (TAC) 
119th FIG (ANG) 
191st FIG (ANG) 


Composite Team 
Niagara Falls, NY 
Ellington AFB, Tx 


Moody AFB, Ga 
Hector Field, ND 
Selfridge AFB, Mi 


Category Ill: F-106 Delta Dart 


5th FIS (TAC) 
49th FIS (TAC) 
102nd FIW (ANG) 
144th FIW (ANG) 


Minot AFB, ND 
Griffiss AFB, NY 
Otis AFB, Ma 
Fresno, Ca 
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Sponsored by Tactical Air Command, 
the 1980 Meet lasted three weeks during 
which time the teams aimed to get a 
maximum of 8,000 points from the four 
profiles, which lead ultimately to the year’s 
best overall team receiving an even greater 
honour as the first recipient of the General 
Daniel ‘Chappie’ James, Jr, Fighter Inter- 
ceptor Team Award — the ‘James 
Trophy’ having been named for the 
famous former CINCADCOM. 

The William Tell competition is con- 
ducted to closely simulated combat con- 
ditions. Aircrews had to fly four different 
mission profiles against ‘hostile intruders’ 
over the Gulf.of Mexico, the targets being 
drones or target aircraft. The primary 
targets for this year’s competitors were 
PQM-102 drones, and other missile firings 
were against subsonic and supersonic 
Firebee drones and towed targets. 
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The 102’s are no strangers themselves 
to William Tell since they were once F-102 
Delta Dagger interceptors that flew in 
competition -from 1958-1978. Recon 
figured as drones they provide full scale, 
highly manoeuvrable, supersonic targets 
for the competitors. 

Also, for the first time, in the 1980 
Meet, competitiors flew intercepts against 
Strategic Air Command B-52G 
Stratofortress bombers, which provided 
realistic electronic countermeasures. The 
involvement of the ‘Buffs’ furnished their 
crews with practice in countering the 
manned interceptor threat. 

Some non-firing missions used the Air 
Defense Weapons Centers new Air 
Combat Manoeuvring Instrumentation 
(ACMI) range. This is a computerised, 
electronic monitoring system that uses 
solar-powered sensors in the Gulf of 


Top: F-4C Phantom, 63-7583, lifts-off at 
the start of a mission. The aircraft 
belongs to the 191st FIG from Selfridge 
ANGB, Mi. Photo: Peter R. Foster 


Above: A piloted PQM-102 drone leaves 
ona test flight. Primary targets for 
William Tell 80 were unmanned 
PQM-102s that provided full-scale, 
highly manoeuvrable, supersonic 
intercepts for the competitors. 

Photo: A. J. Molton, Mil-Slides 


Colour centrespread, overleaf 


Left: Canadian Forces Air Defence Group 
CF-101B, 101042, departing from 
Tyndall AFB, during William Tell 80; the 
competition was held for three weeks 
commencing 29 September. 

Photo: Peter R. Foster 


Right: Minot AFB, ND-based F-106A 

Delta Dart of the 5th FIS (TAC) taxying 

past other William Tell competitors at 
Tyndall AFB, FI. Photo: A. J. Molton, Mil-Slides 
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Mexico to monitor and record intercept 
activities. 

While the aircrews and weapons con- 
trollers are the most visible ‘players’ in the 
Meet, they literally cannot get off the 
ground without the skill and dedication of 
maintenance and loadcrews. The intense 
effort of the ground support personnel in 
preparing the aircraft adds to the truly 
team effort and spirit of the competition; 
and competition is what William Tell is all 
about. There is no place for ‘second best’ 
in air defence, and it is this strong motiva- 
tion that spurs team members on towards 


Above: Another aircraft of the Canadian 
Forces CF-101B team that took part in 
William Tell 80, 101029. 


Below: Taxying-in after a mission, a 
USAF F-106 Delta Dart, 59-0081, of the 
49th FIS (TAC). Photos: Peter R. Foster 


top honours. They realise that William 
Tell is about as close as they can come to 
the real thing, and they are out to prove 
that they are the ‘best’. 

Another addition to the competitive 
aura is the fact that both part-timers from 
the Air National Guard as well as regular, 
active duty USAF personnel are 
represented. Also as part of NORAD the 
Canadian Forces send a composite team 
from their CF-101B Voodoo units, their 
presence conferring yet another element to 
the one-upmanship. 

The best laid plans... of course the 
competition had its problems and not least 
of all the weather can and did prevent 
teams from completing the profiles to 
schedule. It was not the restriction on 
flying in adverse conditions that grounded 
the aircraft but problems with launching 
and flying the drone targets at such times. 
Crosswinds can represent a typical 
difficulty. In one instance the 144th FIW 
were due to fly a profile II against a 


PQM-102. The team, predominantly part- 
timers from all walks of life (and including 
at least one Englishman), were keyed up 
and the aircraft ready to taxi out to the 


runway threshold on time but the 
PQM-102 failed to get airborne from 
Tyndall's auxiliary airfield and dis- 


integrated on the far end of the runway 
thus cancelling the mission. The dis: 
appointment could be seen on every team 
member’s face although on the humorous 
side a claim was made for one PQM 
destroyed without even firing a shot. 

The determination of the results at the 
conclusion of the Meet showed the overall 
winners to be the 144th FIW of the 
California ANG, the other principal 
awards being as follows: 


F-101 Category Winners 147th FIG 
Top Gun award 147th FIG 
Winners 347th TFW 
Top Gun award 347th TFW 
F-106 Category Winners 144th FIW 
Top Gun award 102nd FIW 
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airmail 
British United Airways 
Sir, 

I am sure many of your readers will 
remember seeing British United Airways 
(BUA) aircraft throughout the 1960s. To 
my knowledge there has been very little 
material published on the airline since its 
merger with Caledonian Airways in Nov 
ember 1970 to form British Caledonian 
Airways. 1 thought it might be of interest 
to enclose some photographs of BUA air- 
craft taken at Jersey airport in the late- 
1960s. 

M. C. TIPPING 
North Rigton, 
Leeds 


Britannia 9G-ACE 
Sir, 

I work for a company called Gemini Air 
Transport (Ghana) Ltd, which operates 
charter freight services out of Luton to 
West Africa on a twice weekly basis. The 
aircraft used is a Bristol Britannia 253C 
aircraft presently flying under the 
Ghanaian registration of 9G-ACE and I 
am led to believe that it has been in service 
with Gemini since 1977 — from the mark- 
ings, I would say that it was an ex-RAF 
Transport Command aircraft. 

1 wonder if any of your readers can help 
me obtain the full background history of 
this ‘Brit’ and inform me whether there are 
still construction kits available for this 
model. 

STEVEN DREW 

40 Raleigh Road, 

Lower Feltham, 

Middx TW13 4LR 

The assumption that 9G-ACE is an 
ex-RAF aircraft is indeed correct as this 
particular machine was formerly XM520. 
We are not aware of any currently avail 
able kits of the Britannia though several 
have been produced, perhaps the best 
known being the 1:96 scale Frog kit of the 
Britannia 102. This kit may be obtainable 
through specialist outlets (perhaps bearing 
the Novo label). Other injection moulded 
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kits known to have been produced — all of 
them featuring the Britannia 312 — were 
by Marusan (1:25 scale), Sebel (1:44), 
Lincoln (1:66), and Co-Ma (1:171). — Ed 


The Society of Friends of the 
FAA Museum 
Sir, 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
your readers the existence of the Society of 
Friends of the Fleet Air Arm Museum. 
The Society is at present giving active 
assistance to the Museum at RNAS 
Yeovilton by (1) carrying out restoration 
work on aircraft, (2) by research work and 
the collation of archival material, and (3) 
by acting as museum guides; a further 
working group is devoting its efforts to 
fund raising activities. Although much of 
the work of the Society is carried out ‘on 
the spot’, we already have members who 
reside in other parts of the world. 

It is, of course, very gratifying if new 
members are able to give some practical 
help to the Society and, thus, to the 
Museum but those persons who are 
unable to do this are equally welcome to 
join. 

Should any reader feel that he or she 
would like to be associated with our efforts 
to help maintain and develop this mag- 
nificent collection, application forms for 
membership are available from me at the 
address shown below. 

P. T. HOSKIN 

Secretary , 

Society of Friends of the FAA Museum, 
48B Grove Avenue, 

Yeovil, 

Somerset 


Who was the ‘Bf’? 
Sir, 

As a youngster during the war I was a 
member of the ATC and a very keen air- 
craft recognition fiend, reading from cover 
to cover such magazines as Flight, Aero- 
plane Spotter, ATC Gazette and ROC 
Club Journal (1 still have copies). At that 
time all Messerschmitt aircraft carried the 
designation ‘Me’, eg: Me109, Me! 10, etc. 

On renewing my old interest a few years 
ago by subscribing to Aircraft Illustrated I 


Above: A scene recalling the days of 
British United Airways — one of the 
photographs kindly enclosed by 
correspondent Mr M. C. Tipping and 
showing two of the airline's aircraft at 
Jersey airport in the late-1960s, 
Viscount, G-APTD (foreground) and a 
Herald. Photo: M. C. Tipping 


find we are now talking about Bf109s — 
when did we decide we had it all wrong? 
RON THOMPSON 

Strensall, 

York 


The use of the ‘Bf prefix in the designation 
of the Messerschmitt 108-110 series of air- 
craft indicates the original manufacturer 
involved, Bayerische Flugzeugwerke. AG 
(BFW), and the general adoption of this 
style post-WW2 reflected the retrospective 
realisation that German references to the 
aircraft had continued to employ the ‘Bf 
usage even after the renaming of the 
company in 1938. 

In brief, it was an agreement reached in 
1927 that united the interests of Dipl Ing 
Willi Messerschmitts own company, 
Messerschmitt Flugzeugbau GmbH, with 
Bayerische Flugzeugwerke AG — it being 
provided that BFW would concentrate on 
the production of Messerschmitt aircraft 
and disband its own design office while 
Messerschmitt Flugzeugbau would limit 
itself to design and development work and 
move its operation to the BFW works at 
Augsburg. Willi Messerschmitt became 
chief designer of the combined companies 
and later (1933) a director of BFW. 

It was in July 1938 that BFW was 
renamed Messerschmitt AG but even after 
this change the Bf108-110 retained their 
Bf-prefixed designations in German official 
references and documentation. Later prod- 
ucts from the renamed Messerschmitt 
company received the appropriate 
Messerschmitt "Me designations, as 
exemplified by types such as the Me209, 
Me210, Me163, Me262, etc. — Ed 


Leeds-Bradford runway 
extension 
Sir, 

The final chapter of the proposed 
runway extension saga at Leeds-Bradford 
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airport was reached on 17 December 

1980, when it was officially announced 

that Mr Michael Heseltine, the Environ 

ment Minister, had given the go-ahead for 
the project. This now means that Leeds 

Bradford Airport's present 5,400ft 

(1,646m) runway 15/33 will be extended to 

the north-west by 2,000ft (604m) together 

with an extra 500ft (152m) safety over 
run. Internationally acceptable safety 
widths approved by the CAA will be pro 
vided for both runway and over-run. The 
main obstacle, the A658 Harrogate: 

Bradford road, will be tunnelled under the 

extension. The runway will incorporate 

also a turning loop to allow aircraft to hold 
clear before manoeuvring for take-off or 
prior to taxying after landing. 

The runway will not be the only 
development to take place, as the plan 
incorporates improvements in runway 
lighting with full Calvert systems for the 
+33’ and ‘15’ approaches plus new in-line 
ILS for runway 33. To cater for a greater 
number of aircraft, most of them larger 
than those at present using the airport, an 
increase in apron area will be required. In 
order to meet this need the existing apron 
will be extended eastwards, with the result 
that the existing flight shed and staff car 
park will have to be resited. A new freight 
shed, aircraft engineers’ workshop and 
apron servicing area and accommodation 
for in-flight catering will be provided, as 
will a westwards extension of the terminal 
building to provide additional passenger 
handling facilities. 

The Minister has imposed a number of 
restrictions, as follows: 

1. The development should begin before 
31 October 1985 and that an agreed 
landscaping scheme should be carried 
out 

2. No flights to and from the airport 
between 22.00hrs and 07.00hrs except 
in an emergency. 

3. No training flights on Sundays, Good 
Fridays, Christmas Days, or between 
18.00hrs-07.00hrs on any other day. 

4. No activity involving the running of 
engines shall take place between 
22.00hrs-06.30hrs except in an 
emergency. 

The last three restrictions mentioned 
above are not new; they have been in use 
at the airport for some time and so they do 
not impose any new problems. 


Above left and left: Two views of the 
crop-spraying Lockheed Constellation, 
C-GXKR, referred to in Mr Terry 
Panopolis’ letter and sent in response to 
the comments in ‘Airscan’, Aircraft 
Illustrated, August 1980. 

Photos: Terry Panopolis 


Right: Gloster Gauntlet, K4086, of No 19 
Squadron on its back after the accident 
on 1 March 1935. Photo via Alister Raby 
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The ministerial decision also indicated 
that the extended runway shall not be 
brought into use until noise monitoring 
equipment has been installed and until a 
noise-proofing scheme has been agreed 
with the local planning authority 

As these words are being written, 
however, there are still problems con 
cerning the three local authorities which 
run the airport. West Yorkshire County 
Council and Bradford Metropolitan 
Council have announced they are 
delighted with the news but Leeds City 
Council, which has been against the 
scheme from the start, now has to decide 
whether or not it will withdraw from the 
management over the expense of the 
development. 

The outcome of the latter evaluation, 
either way, is unlikely to affect the exten 
sion as the other two authorities seem 
committed, although they would prefer to 
see Leeds with them. There is no doubt 
that the biggest hurdle has been cleared 
and that the future of Leeds-Bradford 
airport has never looked brighter. 

DAVID HOULT 
Leeds, 
West Yorkshire 


Crop-spraying ‘Connies’ 
Sir, 

Nobody was ‘pulling the Humphreys 
lower limb’ regarding the crop spraying 
Lockheed Constellations in Canada (Air 
craft Illustrated, August 1980, page 342). 
I enclose two slides of one of the aircraft, 
C-GXKR, in the hope that any remaining 
doubts about the existence of these crop: 
sprayers can be dispelled. Actually, seven 
L749-79s (ex-USAF C-121As) were 
modified for agricultural spray duties but 
only two are operated in nada 
C-GXKO (ex-USAF s/n 48-609) and 
C-GXKR (ex-48-612). The aircraft are 
operated by Conifair Aviation Inc mainly 
on forest spraying duties — note the spray 
rig above the wings: the photos were taken 
at St Jean, Quebec in August 1980 
TERRY PANOPALIS 
Laval, 

Quebec H7S 1X8, 
Canada 


Gauntlet, K4086 
Sir, 

Kenneth Wixey’s "The Gloster Gauntlet 
story’ in Aircraft Illustrated January 1981 
issue, was an interesting account of that 
excellent aeroplane. It perpetuates the 
myth, however, that K4086 was taken on 
charge by No 19 Squadron as a trials air 
craft, ahead of general re-equipment. This 
is not so. The first two Gauntlets for the 
squadron, K4082 and K4083 arrived on 
25 January 1935. When K4086 was 
delivered on 18 February it was the fifth to 
be taken on Charge but its service was 
short lived, 

Less than two weeks later three 
Gauntlets took off from Duxford at 
09.00hrs on Friday 1 March to commence 
practice for the forthcoming Hendon Air 
Display. The commanding officer, Sqn Ldr 
J.R. Cassidy, flew K4085, Fit Lt Harry 
Broadhurst K4086 and Fit Sgt Bignall 
K 4082. Shortly after they had become air- 
borne thick fog closed in and all three had 
to make forced landings in open country. 
Fit Sgt Bignall landed safely but both the 
other Gauntlets ended up on their backs; 
fortunately the pilots were unhurt. Both 
machines had spats over their wheels 
which proved unsuited for rough field land 
ings. As a result K4085 and K4086 were 
sent back to Glosters for repair and did 
not return to the Squadron until 1936. 

Re-equipment was completed in early 
June 1935. Nine Gauntlets of No 19 
Squadron, under the leadership of Flt Lt 
Broadhurst, were chosen to carry out for. 
mation drill before King George V on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee Review 
flypast over Duxford on 6 July 1935. 

This information arises from research 
(including assistance from Sir Harry 
Broadhurst) in connection with a history 
of Duxford which I am preparing in con 
junction with the Imperial War Museum. 
The work is at an advanced stage but I 
would still like to hear from anyone who 
served at RFC/RAF Duxford at any time 
between 1918 and 1961 
ALISTER RABY 
70 Wellington Street, 

Bengeo, 
Her 
Herts SG14 3AW 
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IT IS EASY to form the superficial impres 
sion that No 10 Squadron is the Royal Air 
Force's private airline — a force of sleek, 
handsome passenger carrying aircraft, 
smartly finished in airline style livery, 
having escaped the general toning-down 
with drab camouflage paint that has 
afflicted most other RAF aeroplanes. And 
indeed there is an element of truth in the 
comparison, as the Squadron does fly 
scheduled passenger services and under 
takes long-distance VIP flights. Perhaps it 
was this aspect of the unit's work which 
Gp Capt Lee, the Staff Officer at Head 
quarters No 38 Groupsdirectly concerned 
with air transport operations in mind 
when he described No 10 Squadron ‘as 
possibly the most versatile and cost 


effective air transport squadron within all 
of NATO. Yet the Group Captain was 
quick to point out that this glossy ii 
belies the Squadron’s vital wartime role, 
The Squadron's Commanding Officer, Wg 
Cdr A.M. Wills, succinctly made this 
point: "No 10 Squadron is not an airline; it 
is an operational military force with the 
vital role of reinforcing and resupplying 
units of all three Services in the front-line; 
in peacetime we practise this role with real 
loads almost every day of our lives’. 

It would be idle to deny that the 1970s 
saw a drastic curtailment of RAF trans- 


port operations and in order to understand 
the present status of the Air Transport 
Force (ATF) it is necessary to look at the 
reshaping that took place during that 
decade. The year 1974 marked a 
watershed in RAF air transport history. At 
that time the Air Transport Force included 
a high proportion of long-range strategic 
transport aircraft — the Britannia C Is of 
Nos 99 and 511 Squadrons, the Com 
etC4s of No216 Squadron, the 
VC10 Cis of No 10 Squadron and the 
Belfast C1 freighters of No 53 Squadron. 
Within two years only No 10 Squadron 
remained and its first-line strength had 
been reduced by 20%, 11 out of the 
original 14 aeroplanes remaining in 
front-line service. 

However. what was just as significant as 
the reduction in aircraft strength was the 
loss of overseas staging posts. This process 
culminated in March 1976 with the closure 
of the Indian Ocean base at Gan in the 
Maldive Islands. Earlier withdrawals had 
seen the disbandment of the Far East Air 
Force, centred on Singapore, the loss of 
airfields in the Persian Gulf and the reduc- 
tion of Akrotiri on Cyprus from the hub of 
the Near East Air Force and the RAF's 
busiest airfield to a shadow of its former 
importance, 

On the face of it, all these measures 
made good sense. British defence policy 
was no longer concerned with a world- 
wide defence of interests and treaty obliga- 
tions, but had to concentrate henceforth on 
the security of Western Europe within the 
framework of the NATO Alliance, 
Therefore. the need for speedy 
reinforcement of far-flung overseas 
garrisons, which had been the raison 
d'etre of the RAF’s strategic transport 
force. had all but disappeared, 


Below: A night scene at Kai Tak airport 
with No 10 Squadron RAF VC10 C1, 
XV102, highlighted by illuminations on 
the Hong Kong waterfront. The "RAF 
Transport Command’ titling on the 
aircraft indicates that this photograph 
was taken prior to 1 August 1967 when 
the command was renamed RAF Air 
Support Command... 


Above: . .. in whose markings XV102 is 
seen here; RAF Air Support Command 
was later incorporated into RAF Strike 
‘on 1 September 1972. 
Photos: HO FEAF and MoD, Crown copyright 


Yet the need for global cover by the Air 
Transport Force remained. For example. 
the British garrison in Hong Kong still 
needed airlift support and all three Services 
required exercise airlift. Another vital role 
was the emergency airlift of British 
nationals from trouble spots, such as 
Cyprus in 1974. The threatened 
Guatemalan invasion of Belize in 1975 and 
again in 1977 necessitated the speedy 
despatch by air of a British garrison and 
its subsequent reinforcement and resupply. 

Therefore. while the number of RAF 
specialists at overseas staging posts to 
handle servicing and other problems has 
been reduced. RAF transport aircraft still 
operate world-wide. Similarly, 
while the withdrawal 
of British garrisons 
in the Far East and 

Middle East made a reduction in 
the RAF's strategic transport assets inevit- 
able. it can be seen that the tasks remain- 
ing to the ATF have not diminished to the 
degree presupposed by the cuts. 

Furthermore, it is being increasingly 
recognised that a serious threat to the 
NATO Powers may arise outside the 
geographical limits of the Alliance. Inter- 
vention in the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean to safeguard essential oil supplies 


could well become as vital an operational 
task as the reinforcement of troops in 
Europe. So a strategic air transport 
capability. far from being an unnecessary 
survival from the days of the Empire. is an 
important element of Western defence. 
Strategic air mobility is the 
responsibility of No38 Group in RAF 
Strike Command. This is a multi-role 
organisation, with tasks embracing air 
transport, helicopter operations, light com 
munications tasks and offensive support of 
ground forces. Additionally the Group is 
responsible for a flight checking squadron. 
The provision of air mobility for all three 
Services is the Group's first priority. The 
VC 10s of No 10 Squadron, home-based at 
RAF Brize Norton. Oxon. are primarily 
used for strategic mobility, while No 38 
Group's four Lockheed Hercules 
squadrons are more concerned with trans 
port support, The achievement of the 
Group's war tasks will be difficult with the, 
resources presently available, but civil air 
liners may be called upon in time of crisis. 
Reinforcement of British forces in 
Europe will be one of the primary tasks of 
No 10 Squadron. together with the 
Hercules units, in time of crisis preceding — 
the outbreak of war and indeed during 
conflict. This will involve the airlift 


personnel and equipment to enable units 
based in the United Kingdom to deploy to 
Continental Europe. Units already in West 
Germany will also require reinforcement 
from the UK to bring them up to a war 
footing. In the case of the NATO flank 
areas, particularly the northern flank where 
only national units are based in peacetime, 
the speedy reinforcement by NATO allies 
is especially important. Finally, once battle 
is joined, there is likely to be an urgent 
requirement for resupply of weapons and 
ammunition for forces in the front-line. 
The evacuation of British citizens holiday- 
making in the crisis area is another task 
which is likely to be undertaken by the 
VC10s immediately before the start of 
hostilities. 

No 10 Squadron is very conscious of its 
wartime role, despite the numerous 
demands of its peacetime tasks, as Wing 
Commander Wills explains. ‘In time of war 
Brize Norton would play an important role 
in the airlift of our forces and as such pre 
pares during peacetime by playing a full 
part in NATO and national exercises and 
more particularly in UK Tactical Evalua 
tions (Tacevals) although not formally 
tasked to do so by SACEUR. Besides 
doing our best to ensure the capability to 
survive air attack, we are also very con- 
scious of the need for internal security. We 
recognise that the tasks we fly, the passen 
gers and the loads which we carry may 
make us an attractive target — and thus 
Brize Norton is as fully covered with rusty 
and unsightly barbed wire as any other 
RAF station in the UK. 

*Taceval does, however, present us with 
some unusual problems: the VC10 force 
provides peacetime airlift for all three 
Services and such tasks must continue 
even in time of simulated war. Although all 
available personnel at Brize Norton play 
their full part in the Taceval, those engaged 
in dealing with the MoD peacetime task 
must necessarily temper their enthusiasm; 
our passengers might well get a little 
upset if the crews turned up in NBC 
kit!” 

The peacetime airlift tasks provide the 
Squadron with its day-to-day work, but 
they also train the crews in the skills essen- 
tial to the successful accomplishment of 
their wartime role. Very few flights have no 
other purpose but training — the pro- 
portion for the Group as a whole being 
under 10%. The other advantage of the 
peacetime airlift tasks is economic. Having 
procured the transport aircraft needed to 
undertake the primary tasks, it makes little 
sense to charter civil airliners for scheduled 
services which the RAF itself can fly. 
However, as the strategic transport force is 
small in relation to its commitments, civil 
charter does undertake a number of 
military airlift requirements, for example 
trooping flights to West Germany. This 
enables the ATF to concentrate on 
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military tasks, which may arise at short 
notice and which no airline has the 
capacity or flexibility to undertake. The 
recent airlift of the Commonwealth 
Monitoring Force to Rhodesia is a good 
illustration of such contingency opera- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, scheduled services are the 
bread-and-butter work of the peacetime 
task. The routes flown include UK- 
Ottawa-Washington, UK-Belize, UK 
Cyprus and UK-Sardinia (where the 
NATO weapons ranges at Decimomannu 
are extensively used by the RAF). Hong 
Kong is also served by peacetime 
schedules and aeromedical flights. The 
usual outbound route is via Bahrain in the 
Persian Gulf and Colombo, Sri Lanka. 
However, the westabout route may also be 
flown to Hong Kong, staging through 
Sacremento and Honolulu. This route, 
although longer than the eastern route, 
avoids problems over diplomatic clearance 
for overflights which may not be obtain- 
able at short notice. 

Exercise airlift is required for all three 
Services and it is worth emphasising that 
the RAF’s airlift capacity is a tri-Service 
asset tasked by the Ministry of Defence. 
The RAF, therefore, has no greater claim 
to air transport facilities than does its sister 
Services, other than by virtue of the 
urgency of its requirements. The Army 
regularly trains in Canada, where range 
facilities are considerably less congested 
than in the UK or West Germany and so 
airlift to Suffield, Alta, is a recurring task. 
The RAF has also taken advantage of 
Canada’s wide open spaces by participat- 
ing in Exercise ‘Maple Flag’ from CFB 
Cold Lake, Alta. This highly-realistic train- 
ing exercise is, of course, an offshoot from 
the USAF’s ‘Red Flag’ exercises at Nellis 
AFB, Nv, which the RAF also takes part 
in. In the future the RAF is expected to 
make considerably more use of Canadian 
low-flying training areas. All these 
exercises require airlift support from the 
ATF. The Royal Navy sometimes needs 
replacement crews to be flown out to 
warships in remote ports, for example in 
Australia, and Australia is also visited on 
support flights to range facilities. 

No 10 Squadron can also be called 
upon to provide an aeroplane for the 
longer-ranging Royal flights and VIP 
flights. Numerous instances can be cited, 
as this is perhaps the most publicised 
aspect of the Squadron's work. Those that 
readily spring to mind are HRH Prince 
Charles’ visit to Zimbabwe in April 1980 
to attend that country’s independence 
celebrations and earlier, in December 
1979, a No 10 Squadron aeroplane flew 
Lord Soames into Salisbury to take up his 
post as Governor of Rhodesia. The 
Squadron has also visited Peking carrying 
Government ministers and HRH the Duke 
of Kent and during the Prime Minister's 


visit to Japan in 1979, the VC10 staged 
through Moscow. 

Vying with Royal and VIP flights for 
publicity value are disaster relief flights 
and evacuation of UK citizens from 
trouble spots. These operations are 
generally mounted at short notice and are 
among the peacetime tasks which most 
closely approximate to the Squadron’s 
wartime role. As such their training value 
is considerable, but their justification is 
first and foremost humanitarian. The 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus in 1974 
required the evacuation by air of 13,430 
civilians, but at that time the ATF was 
much stronger than is the case today and 
Hercules, Britannias, Belfasts and Comets 
flew alongside the VC10s. During the 
Angola evacuation in October 1975 No 10 
Squadron airlifted 5,700 civilians and 
350,000Ib of freight from the war-torn 
former Portuguese colony. More recently 
the Squadron has mounted an evacuation 
from Tehran. Disaster relief operations, 
which generally involve the Hercules 
squadrons rather than VCI0s, have 
included Darwin, Nepal, Bangladesh and 
Kampuchea. 

As Britain's overs commitments 
have not yet entirely disappeared, the 
capability to intervene in trouble spots 
outside Europe remains a residual Defence 
responsibility. Operations of this kind have 
been undertaken in Anguilla in the Caril 
bean, Belize in South America, Zimbabwe 
and more recently in the New Hebrides. 
Belize, the former colony of British 
Honduras, first required military 
assistance to counter an invasion threat by 
neighbouring Guatemala in November 
1975. This problem recurred in the 
summer of 1977 and a force of some 700 
troops, with 750 tons of equipment, was 
airlifted in by VC10 and Hercules. A gar 
rison has since been maintained in the 
country. 

The airlift to Zimbabwe was in support 
of a Commonwealth Monitoring Force, 
which was flown into the country to hold 
the ring between regular Rhodesian and 
guerrilla forces while elections were taking 
place. As already noted, Lord Soames was 
flown into Salisbury on 12 December 1979 
and the airlift of troops and their vehicles 
and equipment began in earnest on 
21 December. Over the next five days 637 
troops and 360 tons of equipment were 
flown in. The VC10s undertook 15 sorties 
during this period and other transport 
aeroplanes involved included RAF, RAAF 
and RNZAF Hercules and USAF C-141 
Starlifters and C-SA Galaxies. 

The VC10 C1 entered RAF service in 
April 1966 and the type will remain in use 
until well into the 1990s. The RAF's 
tanker force is to be augmented by former 
airline standard and Super VC10s con- 
verted for the in-flight refuelling role as 
VC10 K 2s and K 3s. The C1 variant is in 
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fact a hybrid version of the two civil 
models. It has the fuselage of the standard 
VC10, married to the wings, engines and 
fuel system of the Super VC 10. 

The aeroplane can accommodate up to 
150 troops — in rearward-facing seats for 
increased safety in the event of a crash. 
However, a more normal load is between 
126 and 146. The floor is strengthened 
throughout for freight loads and there is a 
large freight door in the forward port side 
of the fuselage. Land Rovers or 5,000Ib 
cargo pallets can be easily loaded, but a 
number of awkward or unusually bulky 
loads must be airlifted by the Hercules. 
Incidentally, a spare Rolls-Royce Conway 
engine on its stand comes into the latter 
category. 

Power is provided by four rear-mounted 
Conway turbojets of 22,000lb thrust each. 
This confers a very high performance for a 
transport aeroplane. For example the 
sustained cruise capability is Mach 0.88, 
although considerations of fuel economy 
make a Mach 0.84 cruise more usual. 
Range is in the order of 4,200 miles and 
this can be extended by in-flight refuelling. 
However, in view of the heavy demands on 
the RAF's limited tanker resources and the 
low priority of the ATF for this service, the 
nose mounted refuelling probes are no 
longer fitted. Engine oil capacity is in any 
case a limiting factor on endurance and the 
VC 10's unrefuelled range is sufficient for 
most anticipated tasks. At the normal 
maximum take-off weight of 323,000Ib, 
the VC10 can climb to an altitude of 
35,000ft in about 25 minutes from take- 
off. 

We Cdr Wills described the VC10 from 
the pilot’s viewpoint in the following terms. 
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Right: The distinctive 40ft-high 
empennage of the VC10 being inspected 
with the aid of a ‘cherry picker’ hoist at 
RAF Brize Norton. 

Photo: RAF Brize Norton 


‘The VC10 is a high performance aero- 
plane: the swept wings give rise to high 
and low speed handling characteristics 
very similar to, say, the Lightning or 
Phantom. The VC10 also has very effec- 
tive powered controls and a flying tailplane 
(about the size, incidentally, of a Hunter 
wing), which together make it a real pilot's 
aeroplane very light, responsive and, 
indeed, not difficult to fly’. 

The VC 10's airframe, with the fuselage 
built round an underfloor keel, is extremely 
strong and no fatigue problems are 
anticipated during the aircraft's life. Major 
systems are duplicated or even quadrupled 
and a single engine can maintain essential 
electrical, air conditioning and pre- 
ssurisation services. However, the Conway 
powerplants have been overtaken by 
recent technology and, in comparison with 
the modern turbofan, they are extremely 
thirsty and also very noisy. A refit with 
twin RB211s has been mooted, but funds 
are unlikely to be made available for such 
a conversion. Avionics is another area in 
which the VC10’s equipment has become 
outmoded and here a new navigation fit is 
in sight. 

Perhaps it is worth noting here that the 
traditional tasks of captain, co-pilot, 
navigator and flight engineer are not self- 
contained. Each to some extent monitors 
the performance of the others, although 


Left: Aircrew of No 10 Squadron kitted-up in NBC (Nuclear, 
Biological and Chemical) warfare protective clothing. 
Photo: RAF Brize Norton 


Below: British troops of the Commonwealth Monitoring 
Force disembark from No 10 Squadron VC10, XV108, at 
Salisbury Airport, Zimbabwe-Rhodesia during December 
1979. Photo: MoD, Crown copyright 


tne captain 1s, of course, responsible for 
overall crew performance. Fuel manage- 
ment, for example, is the responsibility of 
the flight engineer, but the navigator also 
keeps a watch on this particular aspect. 
The co-pilot can also be regarded as a 
captain under training. The basic crew of 
the VC10 numbers eight members, includ- 
ing the flight deck crew and four cabin 
crew, the latter usually made up of one air 
loadmaster and three air stewards. 
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All pilots have previous experience with 
the ATF, or in another operational role, 
before they are posted to No 10 Squadron. 
the basic requirements are for 1,500hrs 
as first pilot, an above average assessment 
as a pilot and suitability for promotion to 
the rank of squadron leader. After passing 
through No 241 Operational Conversion 
Unit (OCU), the newcomer joins the 
Squadron as a co-pilot. He will spend the 
next three years in the right-hand seat. 
After this initiation, assuming that he has 
been assessed as suitable and can 
successfully negotiate the co-pilot to 
captain conversion course, a pilot can 
expect to serve a further three years with 
No 10 Squadron as an aircraft captain in 
the rank of squadron leader. 

Navigators are also generally highly 
experienced in their specialisation when 
they join No 10 Squadron, although some 
‘first tourists’ are occasionally posted to 
the Squadron. Their tour is for three years, 
but many navigators stay on to complete a 
second tour. Flight engineers in most 
cases, have also gained experience on 
another aircraft type before coming to the 
VC10. 

The Squadron’s cabin crews include 
many RAF NCOs with previous tours on 
the Hercules, Comet, Britannia or Belfast. 
In the case of the WRAF loadmasters and 
RAF and WRAF air stewards, No 10 
Squadron is one of only three units in which 
they can serve: the others are The Queen's 
Flight and No32 Squadron. Many 
stewards wish to extend their three-year 
tour, but must accept further ground tours 
if they want to achieve promotion and 
make progress in the catering trade. 

Wing Commander Wills noted that this 
problem is not confined to air stewards. 
‘Once people have arrived, very few of 
them want to leave for another type, but 
leave at some stage they must if they are to 
further their own careers and provide 
opportunities for others to progress to the 
VC10. 

Responsibility for the conversion and 
continuation training of VC 10 aircrew and 
air stewards is vested in No 241 OCU, 
which shares Brize Norton with No 10 
Squadron. It is not generally appreciated 
that the aeroplanes belong to the station 
and are pooled between the Squadron and 
the OCU in the same way as RAF Lyne- 
ham’s Hercules force. The conversion 
course lasts some six months for flight 
deck crew and air loadmasters. 
Groundschool includes lectures on air- 
manship and technical subjects, but also 
more unusual topics which reflect the 
unique requirements of a strategic trans- 
port squadron. These include diplomatic 
clearance, worldwide air and ground com- 
munications, medical requirements of 
overseas operations, coping with different 
time zones and global meteorology and 
climatology. Survival training involves 
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decompression at the Aeromedical Train- 
ing Centre at North Luffenham, Leics, and 
immersion in the sea off Mount Batten, 
Devon. 

Training in the air is complemented by 
work in the flight simulator, where the 
captain, co-pilot and flight engineer can 
practice emergency procedures without 
hazarding a valuable aeroplane. For 
example, whereas in the air failure of one 
engine can be simulated by throttling back 
the selected engine, in the simulator the 
failure of more than one engine can be 
realistically staged without incurring the 
risks of simulating such an emergency 
during a training flight. Difficult airfield 
approach procedures can also be mastered 
in the simulator, before the real thing is 
attempted. Hong Kong’s Kai Tak and 
Bardufoss, Norway, are among the air- 
fields which merit this special training. 
Additionally, the Kai Tak approaches can 
be studied on a videotape which matches 
the chart symbology with views filmed 
from the cockpit on the approaches to Kai 
Tak. The simulator’s visual presentation is 
limited to Brize Norton and its surround- 
ing countryside. This is taken from a 
topographical model, which is scanned at 
the appropriate angle and distance by a 
closed-circuit TV camera. 

Wing Commander Wills outlined the 
flying phases of the conversion course. 
‘The conversion aims to provide an 
average of 26 hours of local flying. During 
this time those new to the transport world 
learn that controlled airspace is really not 
the ogre that it may have seemed while on 
basic training or during previous tours on 
fighter, bomber or maritime squadrons, 
and those posted from the more sedate air- 
craft types get used to the idea of flying the 
largest aircraft in the RAF inventory at 
over eight miles a minute. To round 
off the course they all complete route 
trainers to both Canada and the Far 
East.” 

All crew members are categorised 
according to their ability and experience. 
Those new to the aircraft and role are 
generally awarded a D Category, which 
indicates inexperience. Co-pilots thus 
categorised always fly with an experienced 
captain and other crew members are 
screened by a second crew member of their 
specialisation until they qualify for upgrad- 
ing. C Category indicates an average 
ability and shows that the crew member 
has the expertise to carry out worldwide 
passenger flights. 

Thereafter experience and greater ability 
may lead to a B Category, which indicates 
above average skill. The ultimate A 
Category is reserved for aircrew of truly 
outstanding ability both in the air and on 
the ground. The latter category must be 
held by crews who fly Her Majesty The 
Queen. However, specially selected B 
Category crews may fly other members of 


the Royal Family and Ministers of the 
Crown. 

No 10 Squadron does not fly in per- 
manently constituted crews, but the flight 
commanders assemble individual crew 
members for each task. ‘A system which,” 
says Wing Commander Wills, ‘gives 
greatest flexibility and which leads to good 
standardisation throughout this very large 
Squadron of 250 aircrew.’ A crew 
member, once on the Squadron, usually 
flies between 30 and 80hr/month, depend 
ing on the routes flown and the MoD 
tasking rate. There is very little con- 
tinuation training, but crews must from 
time to time return to the OCU for 
periodic refresher training and 
re-categorisation. 

RAF Brize Norton, one of the RAF’s 
largest stations, supports No 10 Squadron 
in three main areas of responsi y— 
operations, engineering and administra- 
tion. The Operations Wing handles passen 
gers and freight customs facilities, air 
movements, air traffic control and general 
airport services. It is of more direct 
assistance to the Squadron in watching 
over flight mounting, task planning, slip 
crew management and worldwide 
meteorological forecasting. The latter 
functions are performed in close associa- 
tion with the Operations Centre at HQ 
No 38 Group, Upavon. 

As the VC10s are pooled between the 
Squadron and OCU, servicing is 
centralised under the Station’s Engineering 
Wing. This work may range in scope from 
first-line servicing to major servicing and 
involves anything from a wheel change to 
non-destructive testing. Painting may 
simply require the touching-up of 
scratches, or a complete respray during 
major servicing. The immaculate finish of 
the RAF’s VC 10s is testimony of the high 
standard of this work. And the aircraft's 
excellent safety record also bears witness 
to the skill of this 1,200 man strong 
Wing. 

The Administrative Wing, in addition to 
the usual ‘housekeeping’ tasks required by 
a station housing some 3,000 Servicemen, 
arranges in-flight catering and runs 
Gateway House — the Station's transit 
hotel, which is one of the largest hotels in 
Oxfordshire. 

Although strategic transport is Brize 
Norton’s primary task, the Station also 
houses No 115 Squadron, which operates 
Andovers in the flight checking role. 
Parachute training is also undertaken at 
Brize Norton and, at the time of my visit, 
one of No 32 Squadron’s HS125s was 
visiting, to escape from Northolt’s 
crowded airspace for a training detail. In 
the future, it is proposed that Brize Norton 
will house the VC 10 tanker force alongside 
the transport fleet, thus greatly simplifying 
maintenance and spares holding for the 
type. No 115 Squadron is likely to move to 


AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 


Right: No 10 Squadron VC10s are named 
in honour of men awarded the Victoria 
Cross as can be seen here with XV109 
Arthur Scarf VC. This view also 
illustrates the new paint scheme on the 


nose which blends in with the rest of the, 


livery. Photo: RAF Brize Norton 


RAF Benson, Oxon, to make room for the 
tankers. 

By the time that the crew walks out to 
their aeroplane, a good deal of work has 
already gone into their flight. Strategic 
transport tasks originate at MoD, which 
allocates each a priority. No 38 Group, 
which manages the ATF, then allocates 
the aircraft necessary to fulfil the tasks. In 
general freight movements are handled by 
the Hercules squadrons and passengers by 
the VC 10s. However, the distinction is not 
clearcut and VC10s can carry freight and 
Hercules can offer spartan passenger 
seating. 

When matching tasks with the aero 
planes to carry them out, care must be 
taken to observe the requirements for 
servicing, which will perforce ground a 
proportion of the fleet at any time. 

Route planning is complicated by a 
number of factors and No 38 Group 
makes use of automatic data processing 
for this work. Among the considerations 
affecting route planning are the need for 
diplomatic clearance to overfly foreign air 
space, which must be applied for well in 
advance. Airports may close down for a 
national holiday, or stop operating at night- 
fall. Crew fatigue is yet another limitation 
and, although slip crews are positioned 
abroad to relieve incoming crews, a 
working day of 16 hours is not uncom- 
mon. 

The provision of a fully-serviceable 
aeroplane and its crew for the allocated 
task is the responsibility of No 38 Group. 
Once the aeroplane is airborne, its pro- 
gress is monitored by the Operations 
Centre at Upavon and by the Operations 
Wing at Brize Norton. The aircraft 
maintains an HF radio watch with No 38 
Group for one hour when outbound from 
UK and for 90min prior to landing, when 
inbound to the UK. Should any snags arise 
with the aircraft away from base, the 
responsibility for handling them rests with 
the captain. However, he can call on 
No 38 Group for assistance, as it may be 
necessary to fly out spares and servicing 
specialists. 

One disadvantage for No 10 Squadron 
crews dictated by flight planning con- 
siderations was pinpointed by Wing Com- 
mander Wills. ‘Brize Norton is open for 
business 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, 
and whilst we try to recover all our VC10 
crews on Christmas Day, the VC 10 force 
Operates to the same programme. 
Unfortunately, the need to meet airfield 
opening times worldwide, avoid rush hour 
periods at busy civil airports, comply with 
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jet ban times and, perhaps, ensure that 
Passengers arrive at their destinations in 
time to march into their new married 
quarters, often means that our departures 
from Brize Norton are at unsocial hours or 
at weekends. Walking out to their aircraft 
when everyone else is on their way to bed 
is a fact of life which most crews on No 10 
Squadron and No 241 OCU have come to 
accept.’ In fact 30% of VC10 movements 
occur between midnight and 06.30hrs and 
60% between midnight and 09.00hrs. 

Pre-flight planning for the aeroplane 
commander usually begins with a visit to 
the operations centre a day or so before, to 
collect the necessary charts and flight 
documents. At the same time he checks on 
the status of destination and diversion air- 
fields, the serviceability of airfield 
approach aids and navigation beacons. 
The pilots and navigator assemble in 
Operations before their flight and receive 
an up-to-date briefing on weather con- 
ditions before walking out to their aero- 
plane. 

On 11 April 1980 I was privileged to be 
invited on one of the Squadron’s training 
flights, which exercised two of the aero- 
plane captains in airfield approaches with 
various simulated engine and systems 
malfunctions. Incidentally, with a third 
captain supervising from the right-hand 
seat, this crew-represented a very high level 
of expertise. 

VC10 XV108, named in honour of 
William Rhodes Moorhouse VC, was 
scheduled for training flights in the 
morning and afternoon, each of three 
hours duration. I was to accompany the 
first flight of the day. The crew of XV108, 
call sign “Ascot 950°, was captained by 
Sqn Ldr Mike Westwood, one of No 10 
Squadron’s flight commanders, who 
occupied the right-hand (co-pilot’s) seat 
during the flight. In the left-hand seat for 
the first half of the flight was his fellow 
flight commander, Sqn Ldr Brian Symes, 
who was then relieved by Sqn Ldr Alan 
Richardson. The navigator was Fit Lt 
Dick Steed. 

The flight engineer, Fit Sgt Doug 


Pocock, and air loadmaster Sgt Jill Corner 
WRAF, were already aboard the aero- 
plane as the rest of the crew walked out. 
There followed pre-flight cockpit checks 
and a walk-around inspection of the aero- 
plane. The latter is very necessary if only 
because Brize Norton’s local rook popula- 
tion have been known to choose the 
control runs as a nesting site. Engine start 
proceeded smoothly and quickly and then 
operation of the control surfaces was 
checked, monitoring the control position 
indicators, with confirmation from the 
groundcrew of their correct operation. The 
only snags were the slow deployment of 
the spoilers — soon rectified — and the 
IFF failure warning light, which went out 
after the flight engineer had changed a 
fuse. 

When clearance to taxi had been 
obtained from Brize Norton ground 
control, the marshaller waved us out. The 
only other movement was No32 
Squadron’s HS125 and so we moved 
straight on to Brize’s 10,000ft runway and, 
after final checks, commenced the take-off 
run. At a take-off weight of 240,000Ib 
rotation was at 130kts with lift-off at 
146kts. We climbed out and levelled-off at 
2,500ft under the guidance of Cotswold 
Radar, enroute for the RAE airfield at 
Bedford. 

Engine handling is the province of the 
flight engineer, the captain simply calling 
for the power setting he needs and the 
engineer setting the duplicate throttles 
mounted beside his panel. During circuit 
work the captain will ask for a percentage 
rpm setting, while during cruising flight he 
requests that the desired airspeed be 
maintained. The interdependence of the 
flight deck crew was spontaneously 
demonstrated whilst in the Bedford circuit. 
A Piper Aztec wandered into the area 
unannounced and it was the navigator who 
first spotted it and alerted the rest of the 
crew. 

The first approach to Bedford was a 
PAR — a radar-monitored letdown with 
the Bedford GCA radar controller giving 
position information relative to the 
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glidepath and centre-line until the runway 
threshold was sighted. As conditions were 
hazy, this was at about six miles out. A 
complicating factor was introduced into 
the approach by the simulated failure of 
No 4 engine, which was throttled back and 
the resulting asymmetry trimmed out. 
After our first roller landing, we stayed 
in the Bedford circuit, finding that the air 
space was somewhat crowded with an 
RAE Canberra in the landing pattern and 
a Sea King and Wessex over the airfield. 
Also practised was an NDB approach 
using the airfield’s non-directional beacon 
as a datum for a precisely-timed letdown, 
with the aid of a stop-watch. The most 
demanding emergency was a simulated 
flap failure, which gave Sqn Ldr Brian 
Symes an exacting flying exercise. The 
flapless landing configuration in the VC10 
produces an exaggerated nose-up attitude 
and, without the luxury of drag produced 
by the flaps, the allowable airspeed 


tolerance on the final approach is small. 

Leaving Bedford, we set course for the 
USAF base at Alconbury, Cambs, the 
changeover in communications frequencies 
being handled from the righthand seat by 
the Training Captain, Sqn Ldr Mike 
Westwood. Talkdown to a roller was by an 
American woman controller. As well as 
the resident RF-4Cs and Aggressor F-SEs 
parked by their hardened aircraft shelters, 
four RAF Phantoms from No 19 
Squadron were on the airfield. 

We changed over pilots mid-way 
through the detail and Sqn Ldr Alan 
Richardson flew us back to Bedford for his 
series of approaches. He had recently 
returned from a short detachment in Zim- 
babwe, where he was a member of the 
Commonwealth Monitoring Force and this 
flight was a flying currency check for him. 
After a few visual circuits, he took us back 
to Brize Norton, passing Fairford en route, 
where the USAF’s newly-resident KC-135 


Left: Sqn Ldr Mike Westwood, a flight 
commander on “No 10’, in the right-hand 
seat of VC10, XV108, during a training 
sortie from Brize Norton on 11 April 
1980. Photo: Anthony Robinson 


Bottom: Line-up of four No 10 Squadron 
VC10s at RAF Brize Norton. 
Photo: RAF Brize Norton 


tankers were much in evidence. Landing 
back at base, we had carried out eleven 
rollers and one overshoot in the course of a 
sortie which had produced rather more 
‘incidents’ than the usual smooth No 10 
Squadron route flight. 

After the lean years of the 1970s, the 
RAF's strategic transport force can now 
look forward to the new decade with some 
optimism. In time of war air transport 
resources will be in heavy demand and it is 
being increasingly recognised that the 
RAF's present air transport force, far from 
being an expensive luxury, is in fact very 
small in relation to its task. It is perhaps 
too early to speculate on a VC10 replace: 
ment with any degree of confidence, but 
the USAF’s interest in a multi-role 
strategic aircraft, with a capability as a 
transport, tanker, cruise-missile carrier and 
airborne command post, opens up 
interesting possibilities. Ironically, just 
such a multi-role military VC10 had been 
proposed in the early-1960s. 
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Buccaneer by Maurice Allward, 
published by lan Allan Ltd (128pp illus 
text) at £6.95 

This seventh title in the "Modern Combat 
Aircraft’ series chronicles the career of 
that versatile naval strike aircraft that later 
came ashore to render significant service 
with the RAF, the Blackburn NA39 (and 
later, Hawker Siddeley) Buccaneer. The 


aircraft was well named — a punchy ; 


looking, robust design, conceived from the 
outset for a primary low-level attack role 
which necessitated a high speed capability 
through the dense and turbulent air con- 
ditions encountered at such heights. The 
subject of considerable publicity when the 
aircraft's fatigue life was questioned after 
recent accidents, the RAF’s remaining fleet 
of Buccaneers is now back in normal 
peacetime service and will continue in 
operation until replaced by the Panavia 
Tornado. 

Maurice Allward tells the design, 
development and operational story of the 
Buccaneer in the now familiar ‘MCA’ 
pattern, the book proving to be a worthy 
addition to the series and dealing with one 
of the most important British front-line air- 
craft of the last 20 years. The saga of the 
Buccaneer's sale to South Afr he RAF 
deployments to the "Red Flag’ exercises in 
the US; and the tasking of the aircraft to 
‘take out’ various wrecked oil tankers are 
especially interesting sections in the 
account. 


E Civil aviation 
Airports of the World by John Stroud, 


published by Putnam & Co Ltd (605pp 
illus text) at £19.95 


Handley Page Herald by Graham 
Cowell, published by Jane's Publishing 
Co Ltd (154pp illus text) at £7.95 

John Stroud’s long-awaited work on world 
airports for the Putnam series lives up to 
expectations and provides a weighty guide 
to the 216 airports around the globe 
known to have handled more than a 
million passengers/yr during 1975-77. The 
book also presents the salient data on a 
further 202 airports with passenger 
throughputs of more than 0.25 million/yr 
plus details of 25 Soviet and seven Chinese 
airports and a summary of another 45 
international airports handling 0.1-0.25 
million passengers annually. The 
publishers add up the coverage to 495 air- 
ports in 117 countries, and we would not 
want to dispute the arithmetic! It will 
suffice to say that anyone interested in 
world civil aviation will find the volume of 
solid worth. The book is illustrated by 250 
photographs, mostly air-to-ground views, 
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and 170 plans showing airport and runway 
layouts. In most cases the airport entries 
include their summary histories as well as 
an information preface with details of 
location; controlling authority; runways 
and their dimensions; runway, taxiway, 
approach and threshold lighting, aids; 
tower frequency; etc. The book’s price 
might seem substantial but at 3p/page one 
can not complain. 

Handley Page Herald is an affectionate 
‘biography’ of the British airliner which 
was a product of the 1950s’ search for a 
DC-3 replacement. First flown in its piston 
engine form on 25 August 1955, with four 
870hp Alvis Leonides Major engines, it 
was decided in May 1957 that production 
of a twin turboprop Dart-engined version 
would proceed in parallel with that of the 
Leonides Herald though in the event, of 
course, the piston-engined alternative was 
abandoned. Unfortunately the commercial 
hopes nurtured for the Herald were not to 
be realised, and were appropriated by its 
main rival — the F-27 Friendship, and 
only 50 Dart Heralds were built. But some 
30 surviving examples are still giving 
excellent service; and this book is a 
splendid account of the design’s history 
and operational record. There is a very 
good Foreword to the book by Capt H. G. 
Hazelden, Handley Page's former chief 
test pilot. 


E US jet fighters 

Century Series in colour by Lou 
Drendel, published by Squadron/Signal 
Publications (96pp illus throughout) at 
$8.95'" 

MiG Alley by Larry Davis, published by 
Squadron/Signal Publications (80pp 
illus text) at $7.95 

F-14 Tomcat by Bert Kinzey, published 
by Detail & Scale (48pp illus text) at 
£3.00") 

F-15 Eagle by Bert Kinzey, pubished by 
Detail & Scale (48pp illus text) at 
£2.75") 


Best known for the landscape format ‘in 
action’ series dealing in pictorial form with 
individual aircraft histories, Squadron/ 
Signal has produced also an increasing 
number of A4 size special subject volumes, 
two of the latest being the Century Series 
and MiG Alley — both soft cover portrait 
format books with more pages than those 
in the ‘in action’ range. As is customary 
with this imprint, the books are well 
illustrated with photos and drawings. 
Century Series has 16 pages of colour 
side views, scene paintings and component 
details — gear, ejector seats, unit badges, 
etc — and deals mainly with the F-100, 
101, 104, 105 and 106 aircraft. MiG Alley 
presents a series of individual combat 
accounts of the air war over Korea, par- 
ticularly dealing with the sorties of USAF 
F-86 Sabre aces over North Korea, but 


there is also plenty of photo coverage of 
B-29, F-51, F-80 and F-84 operations. 
The Detail & Scale series are reference 
books aimed very much at the kit 
modeller, with scale drawings, cockpit 
detail drawings, photos showing close-up 
details of the aircraft and reviews of all the 
available kits. These are useful assemblies 
of data and information; the F-14 Tomcat 
book carries four pages of colour photos. 


Notes 

| Distributed in the UK by Arms & 
Armour Press, price £4.95. 

® Distributed in the UK by Arms & 
Armour Press, price £4.50. 

@ 4) UK agents are the Aviation 
Bookshop, 656 Holloway Road, London 
N19 3PD. ' price £3.00 ! price £2.75. 


E The 1939-45 Portfolio 


Fleet Air Arm by Roderick Dymott, 
published by lan Allan Ltd (96pp illus 
throughout) at £3.95 


The first of a planned series of soft cover, 
94x Tin, photo albums dealing with various 
aspects of WW2, Fleet Air Arm illustrates 
the many and varied features of Britis! 
naval aviation during WW2. The emphasis 
in the compilation of the book has been 
very much on the photographs themselves, 
all of which come from the archives of the 
Imperial War Museum, but a centre 
9-page section in the album is devoted to a 
"Data File’ with line drawings, perform 
ance details and summary histories of the 
principal FAA aircraft types during the 
war. 

@ The second book in the series is 
American Armour by Simon Forty. It is 
similarly a 96 page photo study, and deals 
with the US armoured fighting vehicles 
that saw service with the American and 
Allied armies. The photos are likewise 
drawn from the IWM and the coverage 
mainly takes in the 1944-1945 campaigns 
in north-west Europe and Italy. The ‘Data 
File’ occupies 10 pages, and a five page 
introduction to the book usefully includes 
organisation and equipment details for US 
armoured divisions during WW2. 


@ RAF aircraft & squadrons 
Aircraft for the Royal Air Force by 
Michael J. F. Bowyer, published by 
Faber & Faber (170pp illus text) at 
£9.50 

The Squadrons of the Royal Air 
Force by James J. Halley, published by 
Air-Britain (Historians) Ltd” with trade 
distribution by Midland Counties 
Publications** (379pp illus text) at 
£12.50 (Air-Britain members £8.00 
plus £1.00 p&p) 

The first of these RAF-related titles is 
devoted to the stories of three of the 
Service’s less well documented types — 
the Griffon-engined Spitfire XII, the Arm- 
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strong Whitworth Albemarle, and the Short 
Shetland. This relatively undistinguished 
trio might be thought odd subjects for a 
book but Mr Bowyer does us a service in 
exploring three little-known corners of avi- 
ation history. Each of the types is 
accorded a separate chapter covering its 
design and service history with perform- 
ance tables and data sections containing, 
for example, production details and serial 
numbers. 

The latest Air-Britain book marks a 
very welcome reappearance in one volume 
of the material in the 1969 two volume set 
of ‘Royal Air Force Unit Histories 1918- 
1968’, which has been greatly expanded 
and up-dated to cover the ensuing decade. 
The scheme is as before, the histories of 
individual squadrons plus representative 
photos and the unit badges but with the 
addition of movement and aircraft equip- 
ment tables in each case to show the 
sequence of squadron locations and types 
flown. The contents are brim-full, packed 
in with rather small type which may not 
suit everyone but the end product is 


certainly great value — and_ highly 
recommended. 

*9 Rook Close, Elm Park, Hornchurch, Essex 
CM120SH. 


** 24 The Hollow, Earl Shilton, Leicester LE9 
INA. 


E Spanning aviation history 
Flying Clothing by Louise Greer and 
Anthony Harold, published by Airlife 
Publications (176pp illus text) at £7.95 
Aeroplanes Vought 1917-1977 by 
Gerard P. Moran, published by Historical 
Aviation Album (164pp illus text) at 
£9.50 
Two books dealing with their chosen sub- 
jects from the early days of aviation right 
up to modern times (and a belated 
acknowledgement of both titles with our 
regrets for their delayed mention — Ed). 
Flying Clothing is a fascinating account 
of the development of aeronautical garb 
from the era of Edwardian fashion (and 
earlier) to the kit worn by aircrew for 
supersonic (and subsonic) flight today. 
Like the evolution of the aircraft 
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themselves, the development of flying 
clothing has been rapid. This book relates 
and illustrates the transformation of the 
apparel which has allowed aviators to keep 
up with the growth of aircraft performance 
— ever faster, higher and more manoeuvr- 
able. 

Aeroplanes Vought charts the history of 
one of the singularly important names in 
the annals of US aircraft design and pro- 
duction, and of the companies and aircraft 
whose stories began with Chauncey Milton 
Vought (1888-1930) and the founding in 
June 1917 of the Lewis and Vought Corp. 
This pictorial history with its detailed 
appendix showing the specifications of 
Vought aircraft is an absorbing work of 
reference. 


aww 

Germany's Last Knight of the Air 
translated and edited by Peter Kilduff, 
published by William Kimber (218pp 
illus text) at £6.95 

Canadian Airmen and the First 
World War by S. F. Wise, published by 
University of Toronto Press" (771 pp) at 
$35.00 

Pilots of World War 1 by Melville 
Wallace, published by Macdonald 
Eductional (64pp illus text) at £3.95 
Major Carl Degelow was the last wartime 
recipient of Imperial Germany's highest 
decoration for gallantry, the Orden Pour le 
Merite. Joining the infantry at the 
outbreak of WW1, Degelow transferred to 
the air service in May 1916 eventually 
becoming commanding officer of 
Jagdstaffel 40 in 1918. The news of the 
award to him of ‘The Blue Max’ reached 
Degelow on 8 November 1918, only three 
days before the Armistice, by when his 
tally of confirmed aerial victories had 
reached 30. 

Canadian Airmen and the First World 
War is the first of four projected volumes 
of the Official History of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, and it is certainly an 
impressive start to the series. More than 


20,000 Canadian airmen served with the 
British flying services during WWI for it 
was not until late-1918 that the first 
Canadian Air Force squadrons were 
mobilised during the CAF’s initial short- 
lived existence. The book surveys in 
considerable depth the Canadian 
perspective on the events of 1914-1918 
and the exploits of famous Canadian fliers 
such as Bishop, Collishaw, MacLaren, 
Barker and Murlock. 

Pilots of WW1 is part of the publisher's 
"Living History’ series and takes an 
introductory style look at the aircraft, 
aviators, aviation equipment, and scenes of 
air warfare during WWI. The book is 
illustrated throughout by paintings by 
Michael Turner and the generous number 
and quality of these colour illustrations 
represents a particularly appealing feature. 
"Publishers UK address: I Bedford Road, 
London N2. 


E Luftwaffe in WW2 


Heinkel He111 — a documentary 
history by Heinz Nowarra, published by 
Jane's Publishing Company (256pp illus 
text) at £8.95 


German Fighters over Russia by 
Bryan Philpott, published by Patrick 
Stephens Ltd (96pp illus text) at £3.50 
Luftwaffe test pilot — flying 
captured Allied aircraft of WW2 by 
Hans-Werner Lerche published by 
Jane's Publishing Company (158pp plus 
48pp illus) at £8.95 

It is perhaps surprising that Germany’s 
most renowned bomber of WW2 — the 
Heinkel He! 11 — should have received so 
little coverage in book series dedicated to 
studies of individual Luftwaffe types. Pro- 
viding a significant remedy is Heinz 
Nowarra’s Heinkel Helll — a docu- 
mentary history. The author chronicles the 
interesting development of the *backbone 
of the Luftwaffe's bombing arm’ and 
relates its fortunes throughout WW2; 
chapters include ‘Heinkel Helll: The 


benign beginning’, “The Battle of Britain’, 


The Helll becomes the Maid of all 
Work’ and “Twin Heinkel Hel 11°. 

German Fighters over Russia is No 16 
in the publishers “WW2 photo album’ 
series and, like its predecessors, provides a 
compilation of German wartime pictures 
from the files of the Bundesarchiv. As 
always, the black and white photographic 
content is outstanding, and previewed by a 
brief explanatory text — in this instance 
outlining the changes of fortune encoun- 
tered by the Luftwaffe fighter arm on the 
Russian Front between 1941-1945. 

Luftwaffe Test Pilot is a fascinating 
autobiographical account of the author's 
experiences flying captured Allied aircraft 
of WW2. Hans-Werner Lerche was a pilot 
at the Luftwaffe Flight Test Centre at 
Rechlin. The story is based on his own 
wartime logbook and although Lerche flew 
all the major German warplanes of the era, 
he specialised in the test flying of Allied 
aircraft. Without the aid of the relevant 
flight manuals, many of his flights were far 
from routine! Aircraft featured in the book 
include the Lancaster, B-17 Flying 


Right and below: Two of the most recent 
issues in the Squadron Prints series of 
modern military aircraft prints are No 56, 
showing a Phantom FGR2 (XV430/C) of 
No 19 Squadron at RAF Wildenrath, and 
No 61 illustrating Jaguar GR1 XX733 of 
No 6 Squadron from RAF Coltishall. The 
print of the Phantom — in the new low- 
visibility air defence colour scheme — is 
reproduced here to show only the 
aircraft but as will be noticed from the 
lower part of the inset right view of the 
Jaguar print, the prints are now carrying 
a short descriptive paragraph on the 
histories of the respective squadrons as 
well as the squadron badges and titles. 
Other recent subjects in the series 
include F-5E Tiger Il, Harrier GR3 (No 4 
Squadron), Canberra TT18 (No 7 
Squadron), Hunter FGA9 (No 1 TWU) 
and CF-101 Voodoo and CF-104 
Starfighter. The prints cost £7.50 each 
and are available from C. L. Wright Ltd, 
222 Nether Auldhouse Road, Glasgow 
643 1BH. 


Fortress, B-26 Marauder, Spitfire, P-51 
Mustang and Hawker Tempest. 
Appendices detail the total of 125 types 
flown by the author and the principal 


characteristics of the aircraft involved. 


This enthralling book is supported by 48 
pages of black and white photographs. 


E RAF in WW2 

Attacker — the Hudson and its 
Flyers by Geoffrey Jones, published by 
William Kimber (238pp illus text) at 
£8.50 


Sky Tiger — the story of Sailor 


+ Malan by Norman Franks, published by 


William Kimber (220pp illus text) at 
£8.50 


Attacker — the Hudson and its Flyers 
is a well-researched account of ‘the first 
American aircraft to go into squadron 


service with the RAF’. The twin-engined 
Lockheed Hudson served with distinction 
throughout WW2 in such diverse roles as 
bomber, communications, meteorological 
observation aircraft, reconnaissance... 
etc, but perhaps achieved most acclaim 
operating with RAF Coastal Command. 
The Hudson saw action on all fronts of 
WW2, equipping also the air forces of 
Australia, Canada, Holland, New Zealand 
and the US. 

Norman Franks’ latest book, Sky Tiger, 
is the story of Gp Cpt ‘Sailor’ Malan pso* 
DFC* and traces the life and exploits of this 
famous RAF pilot; ‘in less than 15 months 
Malan rose from a little known flight com- 
mander in a Spitfire squadron to Britain’s 
premier fighter pilot and wing leader’, By 
the end of WW2 Malan had accounted for 
35 enemy planes destroyed, seven pro- 
bables and 14 damaged. 


Jaguar GR xxm 
Spaden RAF Citishali 


Peter R. March 
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Ten years ago the first Air Tattoo took 
place at the former Battle of Britain airfield 
at North Weald, Essex. Organised as a 
one-day event on 31 May 1971 in aid of 
the Royal Air Force’s Association it 
established a new style of air show which 
put the accent on international service 
participation. In that first year the 
volunteer group of civilian enthusiasts 
persuaded the air forces of Denmark, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, USA, 
France and Austria to take part alongside 
the RAF and Army Air Corps. On the 
ground another feature of the tattoo was 
introduced, an arena display by service 
personnel and an extensive ground exhibi: 
tion. 

A decade later, with successful tattoos 
held in 1972, 1973, 1974, 1976, 1977 and 
1979, plans are well in hand for what the 
organisers are billing as ‘the world’s major 
military air show of 1981’. A change of 
venue was made to RAF Greenham 
Common, Newbury in 1973 when, as the 
Embassy Air Tattoo, it became a two-day 
event. The present style of International 
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Air Tattoos was established in 1976 when 
it came under the patronage of the Royal 
Air Force Benevolent Fund. 

International Air Tattoo 81 will take 
place on 27 and 28June at Greenham 
Common. In keeping with tattoos since 
1976 there will be a major theme or ‘meet’ 
and special displays and features to mark 
several of the year’s notable aviation 
anniversaries. In 1976 the 25th 
anniversary of the Hawker Hunter was 


marked, in 1977 the NATO Tiger Meet 
formed the centrepiece and in 1979 the 
tattoo celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
the C-130 Hercules when 27 of these 
transport aircraft from 18 nations took 
part. 

In 1981 the central theme is to be Sea 
Search 81, the first truly international 
meeting of search and rescue, anti 
submarine, maritime patrol and 
coastguard aircraft and helicopters from 
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Left: One of three Stratofortresses 
tasked on the air launched cruise missile 
(ALCM) fly-off between the competing 
Boeing and General Dynamics designs 
was this B-52G, 57-6498, configured as 
launch platform for the Boeing 
AGM-86B missile, which won the 
competition from GD’s AGM-109 
Tomahawk ALCM. dummy rounds 
and one live test missile are seen on the 
right wing pylon and one production 
missile is fitted on the left wing pylon. 


Below left: Close-up view of the six 
missile-carrying pylon beneath the 
B-52G's right wing; 

is just visible upper right at the fron 


article on the ALCM fly-off will appear in ~ 


Armed Forces No 11, due to be 
published on 10 April 1981 — £d) 
Photos: Frank B. Mormillo 


all five continents, making it the largest 
gathering of such aircraft ever assembled. 
AM Sir Denis Crowley-Milling, chairman 
of IAT 81, has sent invitations to 72 air 
arms from 42 different countries to 
participate in Sea Search 81. By late- 
January responses had been received from 
all parts of the world indicating that at 
least 20 air arms were hoping to take part, 
including Argentina and Brazil alongside 
the NATO countries. Participants will 
arrive at Greenham Common on 23 June 
and engage in flying and ground-based 
competitions the following day. A 
symposium will take place on 25 June with 
speakers from the aerospace industry and 
the armed forces presenting papers on a 
variety of subjects related to sea search 
operations, anti-submarine warfare and 
other aspects of maritime aviation. The 
aircraft and helicopters will be lined up for 
a special Sea Search static display on 27 
and 28 June. 

IAT 81 will also be marking the 40th 
anniversary of British jet power with an 
exhibition of engines and aircraft which 
span the four decades from the Whittle 
W2/500 to the RB211 and the Gloster 
E28/39 to the TriStar. Inevitably the prod- 
ucts of Rolls-Royce will feature largely in 
this, which is perhaps appropriate as 1981 
is the 75th anniversary of the company. 
The daily 7hr 30min flying programme will 
include a special hour featuring only air- 
craft and helicopters powered by Rolls- 
Royce engines. 

Although Sea Search 81 will not form 
part of the flying spectacular, it is expected 
that some of the participating air arms will 
be sending other types of aircraft to be dis- 
played in the air. The French Air Force 
has already decided to present the 
Patrouille de France which will be flying 
its new Alpha Jets for the first time this 
year. The Hellenic Air Force has advised 
the organisers that it hopes to fly an A-7 
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and an F-4 in the show. Encouraging reac 
tions to the invitation sent to many of the 
world’s air arms indicates that the inter 
national aspect of Air Tattoo 81 will live 


up to its name. 


Preservation view 


The production line of ex-Indian Tiger 
Moths at Shipdam, Norfolk now seems to 
be bearing fruit. Up to 30 airframes have 
been assembled here, of which about 12 
can be linked to Indian registrations. The 
first to near completion is reported to be 
VT-DOV, while others on the line are 
VT-CZV, DOS, DOU, DOW, DOX, 
DOY, DOZ, DPA, DPB, DPE, DPH, 
DTL. A recent survey of Tiger Moths 
under restoration in the UK published by 
the Merseyside Aviation Society in 
Flypast, shows that there are at least two 
dozen being actively restored in addition to 
the Indian examples. 

It is probably quite natural for Austers 
to gravitate towards Leicester as the now 
deceased company that produced them 
was situated at Rearsby. A census of 
residents at Leicester by the local aero club 
shows that there are 16 Auster variants 
based at the airfield. In more or less active 
state are: Taylorcraft/C, G-AFTN; 
Autocrats G-AGOH, GVN; Auster 3, 
G-AHLK; Auster 5s G-ALFA, OCU, 
Alpha G-APTR; Workmaster, G-APMH; 
Auster 9, G-AVXY/XN417; and D5/180s 
G-ASNC and G-AVOD. Auster airframes 
awaiting rebuild are: Auster 5s G-ALNV, 
NHX, NIA, Autocar G-ARLY and Aiglet 
Trainer, G-AMUI. 

The Shuttleworth Trust hopes to put the 
Comet G-ACSS on display at Old Warden 
this year with all the various components 
and reconstructed sections carrying credit 
notices relating to the many organisations 
concerned with the restoration. News of 
the Hind is that the only major item now 
outstanding is manufacture of the radiator. 
Sadly the original project to build one 


could not be completed so an alternative 
source is being looked for. Hopefully the 
Hind will be in the air before the end of this 
season. Nationwide BBC TV reported the 
completion of Viv Bellamy's Sopwith 14 
Strutter, G-BIDW, at StJust and its 
successful flight. Although it was s 
that only one flight was made a 
brief flight also took place for the benefit of 
the BBC cameraman. Costing some 
£40,000 to build the 1} Strutter was sold 
to the RAF Museum to where it was 
moved on 16 December. The involvement 
of John Isaacs with this project probably 
has some bearing on Viv Bellamy’s 
announcement of his next replica, which is 
to be a Hawker Fury. There are, of course 
a number of Isaacs Scale Furies flying in 
this country and the USA. 

Two Mustang restorations are in the 
news. Stephen Gray’s PSID, N6340T, 
which passed through Gatwick last 
summer en route to Geneva for prep 
aration is to be painted in the colours of 
the 357th Fighter Group, 8th Air Force 
and serialled 44-63221 (it was previously 
44-73149). It is to be based at Gatwick for 
the display season. Ray Hanna has 
obtained P-51D, VH-FCB/A68-192, from 
Australia. It is being prepared in Hong 
Kong and should be based in Europe for 
displays this summer. 

At Duxford a new arrival last year was 
Morane-Saulnier MS505, OO-FIS. The 
assembly of Dakotas at the airfield, some 
of which have been given ficticious 
registrations and the titles ‘Ruskin Air 
Services’, are for a new ITV drama series, 
most of which is being filmed at Rufforth, 
Yorks. G-DAKS, the former TS423 of the 
RAE, is flying as G-AGHY and G-BHUB 
as G-AGIV. There has been a good deal of 


Below: On display in the Science 
Museum, London, the Wallis WA120. 
Photo: Peter R. March 


publicity given to Peter Dimond’s 
purchase of a Bolingbroke (9059/9047 
composite) and Lysander (as yet 
unidentified) from Manitoba, Canada and 
their subsequent arrival at Portsmouth. 
Mr Dimond is aiming to get both aircraft 
airworthy within the next ten years. 
Recently spotted on display in the Science 
Museum, South Kensington as part of an 
exhibition on aerial photography is the sole 
Wallis WA 120, G-AYVO. 


Air events 


1981 got off to a very good start with a 
record fly-in of light aircraft to Compton 
Abbas, Dorset on New Year's Day. A 
bright, but windy weather forecast 
persuaded private pilots all over southern 
England to get airborne and head for the 
small hill-top airfield near Shaftesbury. 
Nearly 100 landings were made in the 
hour from 11.30hrs to 12.30hrs making it 
by far the country’s busiest airport on the 
first day of the year. 

Although many of the 170 or so visiting 
types were Cessna, Piper or Grumman 
American variants there was also a 
smattering of homebuilt and vintage types. 
Bill Wilks brought his Sturgeonair MJ7 
2/3 scale PS1D Mustang, G-BEFU, from 
Redhill just ahead of John Powell in 
Provost Tl, WV494/G-BGSB, from 
Cardiff. PT-13D Stearman, G-BAVN, still 
devoid of external identity markings, came 
in from its base at Sandown IoW and 
veteran Stampe 4A, G-BHYI (c/n 18) the 
only other biplane to arrive, made the 
draughty cross-country flight from 
Booker. Cessna 120, G-BHLW, flew in 
from Walkeridge Farm strip near 
Kingsclere, Berks as did Cliff Lovell in his 
beautifully restored Stinson 108 
Voyager 3, G-BHMR. This impressive air- 
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craft was brought in from France where it 
had been registered as F-BABO since early 
1966. Mr Lovell is certainly to be com- 
mended for the tremendous contribution 
he has made to the ‘quality’ of aircraft that 
he has brought on to the UK civil register 
in recent years including Gull 6, Gipsy 
Moth, Cessna 120, Dragonfly, Taylorcraft 
BC12, Vagabonds and many more. 

At the other end of the scale several 
twin-engined aircraft disgorged their 
passengers eager to partake of Air Com- 
pton’s special New Year’s Day lunch. Not 
so lucky though were Bill Booth and his 
colleagues in Laura Ashley’s King Air, 
G-BBVM, from Hurn. They took a look at 
the airfield’s 760m of wet grass and the 50 
degrees of crosswind and decided it was 
not the day to bring in the turbo-prop and 
returned home to make the journey by 
road. 

Strong winds almost put paid to the 
9th annual Icicle Balloon Meet held at 
Marsh Benham near Newbury on 3 and 
4 January. On the opening day early 
morning winds around 30kts discouraged 
many participants from even setting out 
from home and by the end of the day there 
was little improvement. The Dante Balloon 
Group who organise the event were begin- 
ning to feel that nine was their unlucky 
number after eight successive years when 
the Icicle Meet had got off the ground 
despite being in mid-winter. However, an 
unexpected change came over the weather 
during the Saturday night. Suddenly the 
forecasters at Bracknell were predicting 
fairly calm conditions for the first part of 
Sunday morning. Hurried arrangements 
were made for briefing at 07.00hrs on 
4 January and by 07.20hrs the first 
balloon lifted off. During the next three 
hours about 50 balloons of all shapes and 


Above: Beech King Air G-BBVM 
photographed en route to the New 
Year's Day fly-in at Compton Abbas, 
Dorset. 


Above right: Cliff Lovell’s latest 
restoration — the superb Stinson 108 
Voyager 3, G-BHMR, at Compton Abbas 
on 1 January. 


Right: G-CULT, the new Cameron ‘single 
seat’ airship at Marsh Benham on 

4 January for the Icicle Balloon Meet. 
Photos: Peter R. March 


sizes were inflated. These included over- 
seas registered envelopes from Belgium, 
Ireland, Spain and the USA and two new 
shapes in the form of a whisky bottle 
J&B’s G-RARE and a new one-man hot- 
air airship from Don Cameron. Developed 
at a cost of nearly £20,000 the Volk- 
swagen powered craft has been purchased 
by Colt Cars for advertising purposes. It is 
registered G-CULT as the more appro- 
priate letters have already been used. 
Marsh Benham was the first public 
appearance, and tethered flight, of the 
airship in the hands of Phil Clarke. It made 
its first free flight in somewhat more stable 
conditions on the following day from 
Ashton Park, Bristol. 

New shapes were not only restricted to 
the full size balloons however. Amongst 
the many ‘bin-liners’ that were wafted into 
the air was H. C. Saffery’s latest product, 
the colourful Tour de Calais, G-BINC. 
The popularity of smaller varieties seems 
to be growing, as does the apparent desire 
of the owners to register them with the 
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CAA. Let's hope that the idea doesn’t 
catch on with other small boys and they 
start registering model gliders and radio 
controlled aircraft. 

Looking ahead now to some of the air 
events that have been announced for the 
early part of the 1981 season. The big 
event in April will be the annual PFA 
Wessex Strut Spring Fly-in at Henstridge, 
Somerset on Sunday 26 April. Given good 
weather conditions over 150 light aircraft 
can be expected to attend. Although 
threatened with closure as the airfield has 
been chosen for the location of a huge 
BBC radio aerial, Henstridge remains in 
use pending the outcome of an inquiry as 
the result of a good deal of local opposition 
to the project. With the closure of Tarrant 
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Rushton airfield the Dorset Gliding Club 
has found a temporary new home at Hens- 
tridge. 

The Shuttleworth Trust will kick off its 
new season with a Bank Holiday Monday 
Flying Display at Old Warden on 
20 April. This will be followed by events 
on the last Sundays of each month from 
May to October inclusive. Jim Espin is 
commencing his programme of fly-ins at 
Popham near Winchester on Sunday 
12 April with an event for the newly 
formed Jodel Club. On 10 May the fiy-in 
will be for British aircraft types and on 
12 July for biplanes. 

The big air show in May will be the 
annual USAF open house at Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, Air Fete 81. on 23 and 24 May. 


j 
The same Spring Bank Holiday weekend 
sees the start of the Royal Navy’s pro- 
gramme with Navy Days at Chatham on 
24 and 25 May, followed by HMS Osprey 
(RNAS Portland) Families Day on 
28 May. The traditional Biggin Hill Air 
Fair will also be taking place this month. 
Gliding Championships at Greenham 
Common from 3 to 26 May will be a 
marked contrast to the event that follows it 
in June. CSE at Oxford has announced 
that it will be holding open days on 8 and 
9 May. 

Readers are reminded that the dates 
shown above are provisional and might be 
subject to alteration. A more detailed 
survey of events at home and abroad will 
appear in the May 1981 edition of Aircraft 
Illustrated. 


Round-up 


The diminishing number of Britannias left 
airworthy in the UK seem to be centred on 
Manston, where yet another was prepared 
for departure early in January. Invicta 
International has sold 312F, G-AOVF, to 
IAC Airlines of Zaire as 9Q-CAZ, to 
whom it was delivered on 8 January. A 
few days earlier Boeing 707-321C, 
N3791G, formerly British Midland’s 
G-AYVG, arrived for storage. There are 
growing numbers of airliners at UK air- 
ports being held by airlines with no work 
for them. A recent arrival at Prestwick for 
example is VC10, 9G-ABO, previously 
used by Ghana Airways. Two Concordes 
are also now inactive, the corroded 
example at Heathrow needs considerable 
expenditure to put the hydraulic system 
back into order while funds have run out 
to keep test aircraft G-BBDG in the air. It 
made its last flight for the present on 
24 December 1980 in the hands of Brian 
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The recovery of crashed 
wartime aircraft 


The following statement was issued 
by the Ministry of Defence on 
7 January 1981: 

Senior RAF officers and officials in 
the Ministry of Defence on 
7 January met representatives of 
organisations and individuals 
interested in the recovery of 
crashed wartime aircraft at their 
request to discuss the Ministry's 
current policy towards their 
activities, especially the problems 
that arise where human remains 
are thought to be in the wreckage. 

Air Commodore Henry Probert 
RAF (Ret'd), Head of the Air 
Historical Branch, took the chair, 
and others present included 
representatives of the Com- 
monwealth War Graves Com- 
mission, Royal British Legion, 
SSAFA, War Widows Association 
of GB, Royal Air Forces Associa- 
tion, RAF Benevolent Fund, 
Imperial War Museum, RAF 
Museum, National Farmers Union, 
British Aircraft Preservation 
Council, British Aviation 
Archaeological Council, and a 
number of independent aviation 
archaeologists. 

Representatives of the Ministry 
of Defence said that some recent 
digs involving the discovery of 
human remains had led to con- 
troversy, and the purpose of the 
meeting was to enable all those 
with an interest in the subject to 
put their views forward. The 
Ministry's current policy was to 
permit the excavation of wrecks 
where there was no likelihood of 
human remains being found and no 
risk from explosives. Otherwise 
permission was normally withheld. 

Views on the policy were then 
expressed by representatives of the 
BAPC and BAAC and by several 
independent archaeologists. The 
majority expressed general 
support, while suggesting a 


number of practical improvements 
in the way the policy was imple- 
mented, including protection of 
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land owners’ interests. Some of the 


independents, however, felt 
strongly that all wrecks containing 
human remains should be 


excavated with the consent of next 
of kin and the bodies recovered for 
burial in consecrated grounds. 
Representatives of the 
ex-Servicemen’s Associations and 
the war widows stated that most 
of their members agreed with the 


present policy and strongly 
opposed the digging up of 
wreckage thought to contain 


human remains; this was very 
upsetting to next-of-kin, many of 
whom were now of advanced age. 

Summing up the Chairman said 
there were no easy answers. They 
had to face a wide range of 
strongly held views. There were 
those who very sincerely felt that 
recovery of human remains should 
be undertaken. A lot of others felt 
equally strongly that aircraft 
wrecks should be a lasting resting 
place. The meeting had heard as 
many expressions of view opposed 
to recovery as those for it, and the 
associations present represented 
very many people. He therefore 
asked all aviation archaeologists to 
have respect for the Ministry's 
policy based on the very sincerely 
held views of a great many people. 

On the question of ownership of 
parts of aircraft recovered by 
groups the Ministry had made it 
clear since 1974 that all such parts 
were Crown property until 
ownership was formally transferred 
to the finders. While the Ministry 
would not in general seek to 
recover past unauthorised finds, it 
would be in everyone's interests for 
the Ministry to be informed in 
general terms of what had been 
found if groups wished to retain 
their discoveries. 

The meeting agreed there could 
be advantages in developing a 
system of Ministry accreditation of 
archaeologists through a limited 
number of groups. The Ministry 
would then hold further meetings 
with such groups to monitor 
developments. 


Left: Britannia 312F, 90-CAZ, at 
Manston on 4 January 1981 and 
awaiting delivery to IAC Airlines of 
Zaire. Photo: John A. White 


Right: Reference last month's story 
about Flight One's quartet of airworthy 
SAL Twin Pioneers (Aircraft Illustrated, 
February 1981, page 87) a view of one of 
them, now G-BCWF, seen during its 
Service days as XT610 and before its 
withdrawal from use by the Empire Test 
Pilots School (ETPS) at Boscombe 
Down. Photo: Peter R. March 


Trubshaw. He relinquished his BAe Filton 
Chief Test Pilot responsibilities after the 
flight. 

The build up of training requirements 
for the extension of the Lightning defence 
squadrons is reflected in the increased 
strength of the Lightning Training Flight 
(LTF) at Binbrook. At the end of 1980 at 
least nine aircraft were on strength com: 
pared with three or four a year previously. 
All Binbrook’s Lightnings now carry two 
letter identity codes; No 5 Squadron air- 
craft are prefixed A, No 11 Squadron use 
the letter B and the LTF carries D. The 
latter unit has the following Lightnings 
allocated: F3s DA/XR751, DB/XP764, 
DC/XR718, F6 DF/XR725, TSs 
DT/XS456, DW/XS419, DX/XS459, 
DY/XV328 and DZ/XS452. Most of the 
T5s had been in long term storage at Bin 
brook. 

Runway work at Mildenhall from mid- 
October brought about a number of 
temporary changes in the USAF scene. 
The 10th ACCS EC-135s moved across to 
Lakenheath as did the SSthSRW’s 
RC-135s. This meant that the first visit of 
the newly converted RC-135W, 62-4135, 
to the UK for most of December, was to 
Lakenheath. First flown in September the 
RC-135W is an up-date of the RC-135M, 
converted by E-Systems at Greenville, Tx. 
The 9th SRW SR-71A, 64-17964, visiting 
the UK from 13 December chose to 
operate from Mildenhall, as did the 
resident U-2R 68-10339. The tanker force 
moved to Fairford, although some of these 
KC-135s flew from Brize Norton for night 
and weekend tasks. The 306th Detach- 
ment of KC-135s was increased to 10 air- 
craft on rotation to Fairford in the last 
quarter of 1980 and will reach its full com- 
plement of 15 in the first half of this year. 


For some of this month's contributions we 
would like to thank: R. Bonser, A.J. Brown, 
D. Conway, G. Finch, J. Guthrie, A. March, 
I. MacFarlane, E.A. Shackleton, W. Tyrie, 
J. A. White, A. J. Wright and E. Wylie. Also the 
publications Air Strip, Aviation Ireland, British 
Aviation Review, Humberside Air Review, Irish 
Air Letter, Leicester Localizer, Prestwick 
Airport Letter, Skyward and South West Avi- 
ation News. 
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All the Worlds Aircraft 1980-81 

(Latest edition of the Aviation Worlds 'Bible') 
Jane's Encylopedia of Aviation ...... sosse £42.50 
(A complete reference — 5,000 aircraft types — 5 vols boxed) 


WORLD AIRLINE FLEETS 1981 by Gunter G. Endres 
£42.50 (Publication March) 


This new vastly expanded edition includes for the first time the USA and Canadian 
‘sections by our North American Aviation Research Team. Hundreds of additional airlines 
not just a list of numbers but a brief history of most of the airlines, complete with fleet 
lists by aircraft registration manufacturers serial numbers, previous identities, airline 
logos, motifs, head office addresses. telephone and telex numbers. Without doubt the 
most comprehensive and accurate fleet listing ever published. Approx 600 pages — fully 
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— fantastic colour artwork — Färgen size. 
Messerschmitt BF 109 ...... 

Spitfire.. 

Fokke Wulf FW 190.. 

P-51 Mustang .... 


Almanac of World Military Power 

Jane's Aerospace Dictionary (Bill Gunston) 

Pocketbook 24 Air Forces of the World ... 

Pocketbook 25 Airlines of the World . 

Luftwaffe Test Pilot . 

Combat Aircraft Designer The Ed. Heineman Story 
(Dauntless, A-20, DC-5, Skyraider, Skyray) 

Target England — Ill. History of Battle of Britain 

The Hardest Day — Battle of Britain 

Fighter Pilot — (Paul Richey) 

Heinkel HE 111 — A document a 

De Havilland Mosquito — A pictorial history . 

Spitfire — A documentary history .. 

Fokker — Aircraft builders to the world 

German Jets in Combat . 

History of the German Night Fighter Force 5 

Messerschmitt BF109 — A documentary history 

Worlds Sailplanes and Motor Gliders 

World Aircraft Recognition Handbook . 

Wings of the Navy (over 250 photographs 

Wings of the Luftwaffe (over 220 photographs) 

Aircraft of the USAF — 60 years in pictures. 

(Hard cover version of the above) ... 

Aircraft of the RAF — Pictorial record 1918-78 

(Hard cover version of the above) . 

British Commercial Aircraft — 60 years in pictures. 

(Hard cover version of the above) ..... 

Aircraft Versus Submarine (Alfred Price) ` 

Pocketbook — Major Combat Aircraft (limp) .... 

Pocketbook — Commercial Transport Aircraft (limp): 

Pocketbook — Military Transport and NEE Aircraft 
(limp! 4 

Pocketbook — Helicopters (limp) . 

Jane's Weapons Systems 1980-81 

Jane's Infantry Weapons 1980-81 . 

Jane's Fighting Ships 1980-81 ... ` 

Jane's Military Communications 1980-81 

Jane's Armour & Artillery 1980-81 a 

Jane's Miltary V Vehicles and Ground d Support 
Equipment .. 


BOEING 747 by Jim Lucas 

Detailed history of the design, development and service life of the 
world's first and most successful wide bodied airliner. Fully 
illustrated and detailed operator by operator. To be published in 
April, order now and you will receive a receipt and a despatch 
number. .. £9.75 O 


SUD EST CARAVELLE by Alexandre Avrane 

Detailed history of the design, development and service life of the 
world's first pure jet short haul airliner. Fully illustrated and 
detailed operator by operator. To be published in April, order now 
and you will receive a receipt and a despatch number. 
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illustrated 
Order now — a receipt will be sent giving despatch number £8.50 0 


WORLD AIRLINE FLEETS—EASY REFERENCE 
A pocket sized version of the comprehensive World Airline Fleets 81 covering nearly 
1,000 airlines. major and second level airlines complete with registrations and serial 
numbers but without the airline histories, logos. motifs, addresses or illustrations. To be 
published May 15th 

Order now — receipt will be sent giving despatch number £3.80 


WORLD AIRLINE FLEETS MONTHLY 
Keep the above publications and Airliner Production List up to date with this magazine 
h includes five airline colour photos and dozens of black and white 
iner deliveries — new and used — 12 
editions 


BIZ-JET 81 by Brian Gates 

(Jan 23rd 1981) 

Latest edition of the standard reference work listing all the civil and military executive 
jets throughout the world, country by country in alpha numerical sequence including 
manufacturers serial number, registration. owner/operator and previous 

identities 


PROP-JET 81 by Harry Adams 

(Jan 23rd 1981) 

Similar in layout to Biz-Jot, this volume lists country by country the executive aircraft 
powered by propeller turbine engines and not operated by airline or air taxi 

operators. £4.25 0 


MILITARY TRANSPORT FLEETS 1981 


by Ricky Halliday 
Complementing World Airline Fleets. Biz-Jet and Airline Production List. this new 
tion. prepared from data processed information lists for the first time the worid s 


published in early June 1981, fully illustrated, plus military insignias. 
Order now — a receipt will be sent giving despatch number 


CONSTELLATION PRODUCTION LIST 


by John and Maureen Woods 

Lockheed 049/649/749/1049 and 1649. Manufacturers ser 
‘owners/operators and brief history of all the Cons 

Starliners built. Fully illustrated (published December 1980) 


DOUGLAS DC-3 parts 1 to 12 by J. & M. Woods 
12 editions, 60 colour photos. hundreds of black and whites, production list 
From 1494 10 9300 all in RED/Gold binder 
Subscription to OC-3 parts 13-24 for 1981 
Douglas DC-3 Binder for 12 editions. 
Douglas DC-4 Production List 
Douglas DC-7 Production List 

id (hard cover) 
Convair Twins 240-640 hard cover) 
Airliner Production List 1980-81 
Aviation Postcard Collector Nos 1 to 4 inc 
UK VHF Airband Guide 
World Airline Fleets Monthly binder 6 editions) 

ss the World — British Airways 


AIRLINE PUBLICATIONS — ORDER FORM 


Please send me 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
Pay by credit card if you wish, State card type 


Expiry date 


books as ticked above. | enclose payment of 
include postage and packing in UK and Europe — add 50% for airmail USA/CANADA/ MIDDLE EAST, 100% for airmail AUSTRALIA/NZ/FAI 


including postage and packing (above prices 
AST). 


Number 


Signature 


AIRLINE PUBLICATIONS AND SALES LTD 
NOBLE CORNER, GREAT WEST ROAD, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX TWS5 OPA (TEL 01-572 0225) 
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AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 


Middlesex TW17 BAS, and MUST be received in'these offices by 27 February for the May issue. 


For Sale 


CANDID AERO-FILES, PO Box 165, Indian Orchard, Ma., 01151, 
USA. Send 50p for complete list of aircraft photos & colour slides. List 
includes world wide military, airlines, antiques and service markings. 
100 DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE aviation charts/maps. Bargain 
clearance, only £1.50 plus 50p postage. — Avmail, 9 Hitherwood, 
Cranleigh GU6 8BN. A 
COLOUR SLIDES & PRINTS. Extensive selections of photographs of 
both civil and military aircraft are offered in our illustrated Photolists 
and Catalogue. For £1 (£1.50 overseas), you will receive the Catalogue, 
the latest Photolist and samples. We believe you will be impressed. — 
Flightlines International, Dept AA, PO Box 3, Winchester SO23 SAA. 
UK AIRPORT FREQUENCIES List, £1. UK Coast Station 
Frequencies List. £1. Including distress frequencies. — PLH 
0 Vallis Road, Frome, Somerset. 
AVIATION ARCHIVES sells original colour slides of all types of 
aricraft. Send $1 for catalogue to: — Aviation Archives, PO Box 1351, 
Bellevue, WA 98009, USA. 
FOTAIR AIRCRAFT PHOTOS. Over 2,500 quality colour prints 
mostly Canadian military & civil. Write for free catalogue: — Box 124, 
Malton, Ontario, Canada L4T 3B5. 
AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED Back Issue Mart. Vast stocks of back 
issues held in stock. — Beaumont, 656 Holloway Road, London N19 
3PD. 
STATES-SIDE PHOTOS, civil and military, B&W, SAE to: — 
Wasley, 8 Tidswell Close, Quedgeley, Gloucester. 


PHILATELISTS! Send 20p stamp for illustrated price lists of the latest 
worldwide aircraft stamp issues and flown covers. — Swan, PO Box 24, 
Staines, Middlesex. 


VHF AIRCRAFT BAND RADIOS 


Ingersol, MW/FM/VHF £14.00 
Sharp MW/VHF (popular pocket size) £13.00 
Waltham, MW/LW/FM/VHF £27.00 
Sky Ace 517 Airband Portable Monitor £49.45 
Worldstar, Marine 1-2 LW/MW/FM/VHF/PSB £32.00 
12 Band SW 1/4/MB/LW/FM/MW/LPSB, 

HPSB/VHF/UHF £138.00 
Digital Flight Scan Monitor £215.00 
"Alr Route Charts’: British Isles. part of Europe. low or high altitude € .20 

Areas: London, Birmingham. Manchester, Scottish, Heathrow, 


Gatwick, Luton £1.15 each (post free) 
UK VHF Frequency Guide, £1.10 (post free) 


LANGTONS RADIO, High Street, Rocester, 
Staffs 0889-590388 


Money-back Guarantee Full Lists SAE 
Mail Order, add £1.00 Radios Counter Service 


PARIS AIR SHOW 


JUNE 1981 


Special tours for aviation enthusiasts at real economy prices: 

THREE-DAY TOUR (2 nights travelling) ................ £31.95 

THREE-DAY TOUR (1 hotel night) . . . £48.50 

THREE-DAY TOUR (2 hotel nights) .. ` . £59.50 

WEEKEND TOUR BY AIR (2 hotel nights) . +... £83.50 
(All the above include travel insurance) 


FAREWELL TO THE VC10 — special flights in March 1981 
For full details of all the above, send SAE to 


GOLD STAR TRAVEL 


146 HIGH ROAD, BYFLEET, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
TELEPHONE 09323-43942 or 40402 


MARCH 1981 


GALAXY AIRCRAFT PHOTOS. Kodachrome slides at only 20p. 
Airliners and military. £1.00 for illustrated catalogue. — 6 St Mary's 
Close, Southam, Warwickshrie. 

MODERN LANDING CHARTS, (Europe), showing runways, 
terminals and all frequencies, 10p. Minimum 7 airports. Other charts 
available. — A. Bell, 74B Bath Road, Reading RG3 2BE. 


Holidays 
BRITISH VACATION 1981. May we offer you a fine selection of 
London based vacations, they include transfers from Heathrow or 
Gatwick Airport, hotel accommodation, sightseeing tours and London 
information pack. We give discounts for all hospital schools, college, 
„ clubs and corporation groups. For further information please 
Ray Lowe Travel Services, Dept IA, 30 Baker Street, 


London, England 


Personal 
JANE SCOTT for genuine friends. Introductions opposite sex with 
sincerity and thoughtfulness. Details free. — Stamp fo Jane Scott, 


3/AIR, North Street Quadrant, Brighton, Sussex. 


DOVELINC SER FRIENDS. Select your penfriends and partners 
from Photographs. Send stamp for free illustrated brochure, — 
Dovelinc A56, PO Box 100, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


AEROPRINT TOURS 


EASTER 1981 — 5 Countries — 6 Days — £90.00 
Highlighting: DUSSELDORF (N/S) — LUXEMBOURG (N/S) 
FRANKFURT (N/S) with B/B. 


Also: PARIS AIRSHOW 1981 
3 or 5 days by coach £30 and £63 also by air. SAE to: 
AEROPRINTS: 14 Kenilworth Drive, Eastleigh, Hants. 


AVIATION-MILITARY BOOKS 
New & Out-of-Print 
Send two International Postal Coupons for our latest 
catalogue. Want Lists invited. We buy books, too. 


TUCSON BOOKS, 714 N. Euclid, 
Tucson, AZ. 85719 USA 


THUNDERBIRD 3rd TOUR TO THE USA (Texas) AND THE 
CONFEDERATE AIR FORCE AIR SHOW 81. Tours of 7 and 
14 days (October 1981) from £375.00-£525.00. 


PARIS AIR SHOW June 1981; 2-8 days from £50.00. 


NEW!!! COLOUR SLIDE APPROVALS. Starter pack of 50 
from 1980 US coast-to-coast tour: NAS Mirramar; Edwards 
AFB; Tyndall AFB (William Tell Meet); NAS Cecil Field and many 
more. 

SPECTACULAR! 1,200 shot coverage of the CAF Show 
(Harlingen). Try our 1980 Farnborough, Mildenhall, Alconbury 
and Greenham series. 


USAF wallposters, 80 different; aerospace stickers, 60 different; 
T/Bird T-shirts; Membership £3.50. 


QUALIFIED CAR DRIVERS. Enthusiast participants for US 

tours, generous reductions allowed. 

FULL INFORMATION plus bumper pack of colour slides, 

posters and stickers, £3.00 Eire and British Isles; Europe and 

overseas £5.00. FULL REFUND on orders over £5.00, 

overseas £8.00. SAE not required with this service. 
THUNDERBIRD, 6 EVELYN TERRACE, 
RICHMOND, SURREY TW9 2TQ, UK. 
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D) ‘MODERN COMBAT AIRCRAFT’ SERIES 


‘Modern Combat 
Aircraft’ 7 


-i B U CCA N EE R Maurice Allward 


The Buccaneer was proposed in the 1950s as a carrier-launched low-level strike aircraft; its first flight took place in 
1958 and by 1962 it was serving with the Fleet Air Arm, performing its task admirably. A powerful and adaptable 
design the Buccaneer proved its versatility by making the transition from sea-based to land-based operations with the 
RAF, which tasked the aircraft with overland and maritime strike-attack roles. Due to be replaced by the Tornado in 
the mid-1980s the Buccaneer's recent history has been clouded somewhat by structural problems, but the aircraft has 
represented a major component of RAF airpower for more than two decades. 


94"x7" 128pp Over 190 illustrations inc colour £6.95 
PUBLISHED THIS MONTH ‘Modern Combat Aircraft‘ Series 
B-52 Stratofortress Already in print Tacome 
P MCA 1 — F-4 Phantom MCA 8 — B-52 Stratofortress 
Jeff Ethell & Joe Christy Bill Gunston Jeff Ethell & Joe Christy 
MCA 2—F-111 MCA 9 — F-104 Starfighter 
The B-52 was designed in the 1940s, but its Bill Gunston Arthur Reed 
role in the inventory of the USAF has been MCA 3 — F-14 Tomcat MCA 10 — F-105 Thunderchief 
projected to the end of the century — a fact Arthur Reed Jerry Scutts 
which is testament to the aircraft's versatility MCA 4 — F-86 Sabre MCA 11 — V-Bombers 
and adaptability. This volume provides detailed MENSA N Vv Robert Jackson 
information on the equipment, role and MCA 5 — BAC Lightning MCA 12 — F-15 Eagle 
performance of the USA's main manned aean E Jeff Ethell 
| 7 li 5 — Panavia Tornado 
nue eer weapons del Ben Ben Bill Gunstoñ 
94" x 7" 128pp Over 170 illus. inc. col £6.95 MCA7—\Boccencer 
Maurice Allward 


THE 1981 EDITIONS OF C/V/L AIRCRAFT MARKINGS 
AND MILITARY AIRCRAFT MARKINGS 


the requirements of those seeking quick volume to Civil Aircraft Markings, Military Aircraft 

identification of civil aircraft from one easily Markings was an outstanding success. With details 

used source on all military aircraft this year's enlarged edition 
also includes information on military gliders, 

74" x 43” 176pp illustrated £1.50 secondary markings on aircraft used for non- 

operational purposes, and a complete revision of the 

section presenting USAF serial numbers. 


ot Nas Alan J. Wright Peter R. March 
es wX This standard reference book will again fulfil Published last year for the first time as a companion 


74" x 43” 96pp illustrated £1.50 


Available through bookshops or direct from Mail Order Dept 
ahnt] Terminal House, Shepperton TW17 BAS 


